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“Regal” 


The Quality Is Unexcelled 


Sausage 
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Bacon 
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Lard 


ROHE & BROTHER 


Established 1857 } 
527-543 West 36th Street New York City 
Export Office: 344 Produce Exchange 
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“SAVES FROM | 
50% to 75%’’... 


—says Oswald & Hess of Pittsburgh about the patented 


SCHONLAND 
CASING PULLER 


This is their 
letter! 




















Saves enough time and labor to pay for itself in a short 
time. One man and a SCHONLAND can do as much 
work as two men without one. Won’t tear the casings 
or tire the operator. Hundreds of users have told us they 
would never go back to the old hand method! 


If You See This Wonderful Machine 
in Operation You'll Buy! 


WRITE FOR LIST OF USERS! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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Fair Profit for All as an Ideal for Industry 


To Accomplish It All Must Join 
in Killing the Craze for Volume 
and Eliminating Bad Price Cutting 


As a meat manufacturer or 
meat distributor, what contribu- 
tion do you make to improved 
business ethics? 


When you sell you want to get 
your price. You feel unfairly 
treated when a buyer driving a 
hard bargain beats you down on 
your quoted price. 

When you buy, and succeed in 
beating the seller down on his 
price, you are rather proud of 
your achievement. 

No doubt you talk business 
ethics. Do you practice them, 
and do you see that those in your 
employ do likewise? 

Application of the principle of 
“live and let live” in present-day 
buying and selling—involving the 
development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the success of an 
industry on the part of everyone 
in it—is urged by E. J. Mehren 
in a discussion of the profitable- 
ness of good business ethics, 
which is reproduced here. 

Mr. Mehren is editor of “The 
Magazine of Business”.— that 
great voice of business as a 
whole—and as such he enjoys an 
unusual opportunity for observ- 
ing the working of all kinds of 
business. 


The principles he discusses are 
fundamental, and are applicable 
to any industry or any business. 
_They contemplate the restora- 
tion of fair profit as an ideal for 


industry, the killing of the craze 
for volume, the elimination of 
unethical price cutting and the 
establishment of a firm price sys- 
tem. 


Turning Good Ethics 


into Profits 


By Edward J. Mehren, Editor “The 
Magazine of Business.” 


It is my contention that if the spirit 
of “live and let live” is applied to our 
selling and buying, we shall eliminate 
much of the bad practice that affects 
American business. 

Many businesses—yes, even great in- 
dustries—are not makine a decent re- 








Cure for Price Cutting 


Every independent business man 
in the meat industry is both a buy- 
er and a seller. As sellers, buyers’ 
tactics are often resented. 

But how about your own pur- 
chasing agent? 4 ¥ 

How many of these men are 
“price clubbers?” DOES THE 
DIFFERENCE LIE IN WHO DOES 
THE CLUBBING? 

“I never thought of that,” we 
say, and then: “Z’ll put a stop to 
it at once!” 

The fundamental remedy for this 
kind of price cutting is the adop- 
tion of a system of firm bids and 
prices. 

“Let them stick to their prices 
or bids, once they have been sub- 
mitted,” Mr. M m says. “Let 
them not fall before the price club- 
bing of the buyer.” 

This is a task for trade associa- 
tions, he believes. “Group action is 
ne . the trade association is 
the logical group to take the step.” 




















turn on their investments. When we con- 
sider, for example, that the steel indus- 
try, with its enormous investment and 
the risks incident to such a business, 
makes a profit of less than 5 per cent 
on its investment, I am sure you will 
grant that policies need reforming some- 
where. 


Fundamental Difficulty in Selling. 


What I shall say may seem to be di- 
rected chiefly to manufacturers. But 
the retailer has a part therein and a 
very important one, for he is the buy- 
ing end of the manufacturers’ selling 
transaction and his attitude reflects in 
an important way its character. 

If the principle of “live and let live” 
is to apply, it will need application by 
buyer as well as seller. 

The fundamental difficulty in selling 
today is that we do not realize we are 
in a new economic age, and that old 
methods must give way to those which 
harmonize with the new conditions. In 
our selling and buying the chief new 
factor is that we are in a buyers’ in- 
stead of a sellers’ market. But we per- 
sist in methods that were adapted to, 
and successful in, the previous era. 


The Buyers’ Market. 


Let us look briefly at this buyers’ 
market. Two new factors need special 
consideration — overcapacity apd re- 
search. 


That productive capacity has outrun 
consumptive demand is apparent to all. 
We can make more goods than the mar- 
ket can absorb. Therefore there is in- 
tense competition. _The buyer is  be- 
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sieged by the seller. 
ers’ market. 

Furthermore, there is every evidence 
that engineering has not exhausted its 
resources, and that the capacity to pro- 
duce will continue to increase faster 
than we can create a capacity to buy. 

Then enters the other factor—re- 
search. The engineer, the chemist and 
the pure scientist, working in their lab- 
oratories, devise new products which 
can replace successfully those of the 
present. Fabrics compete with leather; 
pyroxylin lacquers, with varnish and 
paint; electric welding, with castings; 
steel furniture, with wood; sheet board, 
made from sugar cane and corn stalks, 
with plaster, cement and wood. 

The “New Competition” Enters. 

Thus, in addition to competition with- 
in industries themselves, there is com- 
petition between different industries, all 
striving to get part of the consumer’s 
dollar. And the end is not yet. We are 
hardly on the threshold of science. 

If these conditions were only passing 
phenomena, manufacturers might con- 
tinue to muddle along with the prac- 
tices of an older day. But overcapacity 
and research are permanent phenomena. 
In their company, manufacturers must 
make their business lives. 

Why not, then, adapt themselves to 
these phenomena and square their busi- 
ness policies accordingly ? 

Old Policies for a New Day. 

But are they trying to meet them? 

To me it appears that they are using 
outworn tactics. They act as though 
they were still in the day of the sellers’ 
market, when the country cried for 
goods, and when every enterprising 
manufacturer could load up his plant, 
no matter how fast he extended it. 

Today the market is glutted—or can 
easily be glutted. Yet they fight for 
business that is beyond the scope of 
their natural advantages of design, 
quality, nearness to the market, and 
service. 

In consequence they must make up 
for lack of natural advantage by tre- 
mendous sales pressure, which results 
in high selling costs and reduced profits. 

Then price cutting enters, profits are 
still further reduced, and red ink often 
appears in the profit and loss state- 
ment, 

What Are the Remedies? 

What lessons shall they draw from 
these experiences? What policy shall 
they make that will accord with the 
new conditions and let their businesses 
continue healthy and prosperous ? 

The answer is, they must restore a 
sound profit policy in business, and take 
whatever steps are necessary to make 
that policy operative. 

Obviously, the individual manufac- 
turer has here a responsibility—to in- 


We are in a buy- 
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EDWARD J. MEHREN. 
Editor “The Magazine of Business.” 


sist on a standard of fair profits for 
the service he renders. 

But it is equally obvious that the gen- 
eral policy of the industry will affect 
his ability to maintain his own profit 
standard. The problem, then, is one for 
the industry as a whole. It requires 
teamwork for its accomplishment. 

Create Sentiment for Profits. 

What is the remedy? 

The first and most important step is 
to create throughout each industry a 
sentiment in favor of a sound profit 
ideal. That is the responsibility of the 
leaders of industry, and especially of 
the officers of trade associations. 

The effect of such a propaganda will 
be to kill the present craze for volume. 
We try to run our plants to high cap- 
acity, although we know the market 
will be oversupplied. 

Apparently, however, we would sooner 
have volume than profits. A full fac- 
tory and red ink seems as popular as 
65 or 70-per cent operations and plenty 
of black. Crazy for volume. Swollen 
sales expense to get the last 20 per 
cent of business. Ruinous prices to fill 
up the factory. 

We fail to realize that the law of 
diminishing returns cannot be flouted. 
Why Do Business at a Loss? 

The nearer we get to perfect per- 
formance in any calling, the smaller the 
gain for a given effort. It cannot be 
escaped. The top business costs more 
than it is worth and only injects an un- 
desirable color scheme into our finan- 
cial statements. 

Some men refuse to acknowledge the 
law and, even when they land in the 
bankruptcy courts, fail to realize that 
it was the expenditure of two dollars 
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to get every dollar of top sales that 
worked their ruin. 

I know all the stock defenses of the 
present passion for volume. I know 
that increase in production reduces unit 
overhead costs and increases profits, if 
expenses remain the same. 

The trouble is that the rapacious maw 
of sales gobbles up all production say- 
ings and a goodly percentage to boot. 

Here is an opportunity for beneficia] 
propaganda; for spreading the fire of 
sound business doctrine the country 
over; for creating, through trade as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, and 
the business press, a country-wide sen- 
timent for restoration of fair profits as 
our business goal. 

What a Business Man Is. 


Let business men be business men— 
and no one is a business man who, in 
the craze for volume, takes less than 
a savings bank return on his capital, 
who swaps dollars for dollar or, worse 
than all else, pays for the privilege of 
being in business. 

But, in addition to the propaganda 
for a fair profit ideal and against the 
craze for volume, there must be general 
action against the present accentuated 
practice of price cutting. 

It has many forms—cutting of prices 
after quotations have been made, spe- 
cial and secret prices, special discounts, 
rebates, loans of equipment, excessive 
trade-in allowances, etc. 

Price Cowardice. 


Time will not permit of a treatment 
of all these bad practices. Therefore, 
I will touch in detail on only one of 
them—the cutting of prices after quota- 
tions have been made—a practice that 
represents price cowardice on the part 
of sellers, and price hammering or price 
profiteering on the part of buyers. 

Today, it is said, the buyer has the 
seller on the run. The buyer is beset 
by hungry sellers. He plays one against 
another until the price is down not 
merely to bed rock, but in a hole blasted 
deep in the rock by the combined dyna- 
mite and TNT of buyers’ profiteering 
and price cowardice! 

The temptation in this matter is to 
find fault solely with the buyer and his 
profiteering tactics. But the seller is 
primarily to blame. 

Seller to Blame for Price Cutting. 

In many lines the purchasing agent 
doesn’t have to ask for price conces- 
sions. If he will ignore quoted prices 
for a few days, the sellers will besiege 
him—not to argue the merits of their 
wares, not to produce that conviction 
which is a salesmans’ pride, but to cut 
the price. 

Why should the buyer not take ad- 
vantage of such a situation? Why 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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Improving Sausage Quality and Cutting Costs 


New Meat Chopper Operating ona New 
Principle Gives Large Production and 
Cuts Meats Cleanly Without Crushing 


The sausage maker today is 
up against two problems he must 
solve if he would get the most 
out of his business. 

On one hand he must reduce 
costs to meet competition, and on 
the other he must seek to im- 
prove product to meet the grow- 
ing demand of consumers for bet- 
ter quality. 

The situation is not unique in 
the sausage business. 

It exists in many other indus- 
tries, up to and including auto- 
mobile manufacturing. That this 
latter industry has made such 
rapid strides is due, in the opinion 
of those well-informed on the 
subject, to the fact that each 
year better cars are offered at a 
lower price. 

It is easy to reduce costs. But 
to reduce costs and still give the 
consumer more for her money— 
either in more merchandise or in 
products of better quality—is 
‘something else again!” 

Better Goods at Less Cost 

The sausage manufacturer who 
can accomplish this feat is in an 
advantageous position so far as 
merchandising his product is con- 
cerned. 

Many new machines and meth- 
ods have been developed to aid 
the meat plant to lower costs and 
improve product, and it may be 
expected that the sausage kitchen 
will keep abreast of the other de- 
partments in this respect. 

Among the latest improved ma- 
chines for the sausage kitchen is 
a chopper operating on a new 
principle. Among the claims 
made for it is that it enables the 
sausage maker to produce better 
products and reduce his costs. A 


description of this machine fol- 
lows: 


An Improved Meat Chopper 

For many purposes the old-style 
rocker was an excellent machine for 
we in the sausage kitchen. It cut the 
meat cleanly without crushing or mash- 
ing, and produced a product that was 
ideal for many styles of sausage. 

Its capacity, however, was small. As 


the demand for sausage products in- 
creased, and as sausage kitchens grew 
in size and adopted modern production 
methods, the need for a more efficient 
machine for chopping meats became im- 
perative. 

The knife and plate style of chopper 
was first introduced to the meat pack- 
ing industry about fifty years ago. This 
type of chopper was such an improve- 
ment over anything previously devised 
that it was not long until it came into 
general use. 

The principle on which the plate and 
knife style of chopper works is well 
known. The meat is fed into a hopper 
from which a feed screw carries it for- 
ward and forces it against the plate. 
The knife revolves in the compressed 
meat. 

There has been placed on the market 
recently by an Eastern manufacturer a 
new meat chopper similar in general de- 
sign to the plate and knife chopper, but 
which cuts the meat by a principle not 
heretofore used. 

Cuts Without Crushing. 

A number of advantages are claimed 
for this machine, principal of which are 
that it has a large production at a low 
cost and that it produces a high quality 
of chopped meat. 





This new machine is also constructed 
with a feed screw, but the knife and 
plate have been replaced with a revolv- 
ing cone. With this arrangement, it is 
said, little pressure is placed on the 
meat. And, because the cutting edge 
of the cone is on an angle, the cut is 
made cleanly without any crushing or 
mashing. 

The action of this cutting cone on 
the meat is very noticeable when pork 
sausage meat is being chopped. The 
separate small particles of lean and fat 
are easily distinguished, each piece hav- 
ing clean-cut edges. 

The fact that the meat is not crushed 
or mashed makes possible the produc- 
tion of sausage of very good flavor and 
appearance, it is claimed. Most of the 


. meat flavor is retained and the sausage 


appears to have a greater proportion of 
lean meat than is actually the case. 

A machine of this type in the larger 
size has a capacity of from 12,000 to 
15,000 lbs. of meat an hour. There is a 
saving of labor, because it is not neces- 
sary to cut up the meat before placing 
it in the feed hopper. 


Tests on Beef and Pork. 
In tests made in one Eastern plant 
(Continued on page 52.) 


MEAT CHOPPER OPERATES ON NEW PRINCIPLE. 


In this machine the plate and knife are replaced with a revolving cone. 
cutting edge is on an angle and the meat is cut without crushing or mashing. 


The 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 

















BEECHNUT EARNINGS INCREASE. 
The Beechnut Packing Co. earned 
$6.51 a share on 425,000 common shares 
in 1928, against $5.94 a share on 375,- 
000 common shares in 1927. 
——e—— 
ARMOUR PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the preferred stock 
of Armour znd Company of Illinois and 
Armour and Company of Delaware has 
been declared by the board of directors 
of Armour and Company, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 9, 1929. 

—&e——_ 
CONTINENTAL CAN’S BEST YEAR. 


Net earnings of Continental Can 
Company in 1928 totaled $6,690,790, 
making the year the most profitable the 
company has yet had. The company 
acquired several other concerns during 
the year and is now the second largest 
in the industry. It is expected the 
earnings of the current year will reflect 
the advantage of the new acquisitions. 

eh e 
MORRELL EXPECTS BEST YEAR. 


Earnings of $7.80 per share on the 
400,000 shares of capital stock out- 
standing of John Morrell & Co., Inc., for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1929, 
are indicated as a result of the net 
earnings, which are expected to be 
equivalent to those of the best year in 
the history of the company, this being 
the year ended March 31, 1917. 

It is the intention of the manage- 
ment of John Morrell and Co. to 
change the date of the fiscal year to 
end on October 31. This year the com- 
pany will issue an earnings statement 
for fiscal ending March, and later in 
the year will issue another statement 
covering operations for the seven-month 
period March 31 to October 31. 

_ John Morrell and Co., Inc., is a hold- 
ing company, owning all of the out- 
standing stock of a number of subsidi- 
aries in this country and in England 
in the meat packing business and allied 
lines. The original business was estab- 
lished more than 100 years ago in 
England. The sole capital obligation of 
the company consists of 40,000,000 
shares of no par common stock. Direc- 
tors of the company recently placed the 
stock on an annual dividend basis of 
$3.60 a share. 

— 


NATIONAL LEATHER FINANCES. 

Sales of the National Leather Com- 
pany and its wholly owned subsidiaries 
for the fiscal year ended December 29, 
1928, totaled $24,137,887.08 and the 
profit for the year amounted to $108,- 
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700.86. This profit enabled a reduction 
of the deficit at the end of the year to 
$2,445,617.25. 

A comparison of the present balance 
sheet with that of a year ago shows in- 
ventory moderately increased and notes 
and accounts payable practically the 
same. Both the working capital and 
current asset ratio have slightly im- 
proved. 

Commenting on the situation, Presi- 
dent W. R. Fisher in his letter to the 
stockholders under date of February 
23, 1929, said in part: 

“Over the last year and a half, higher 
leather prices have induced a consider- 
able use of substitutes so that there has 
been a decreased consumption of leather 
even though more pairs of shoes were 
manufactured. Imports of finished 
leather, which are duty free, have also 
considerably increased and have re- 
duced the demand available to the 
United States tanners. 

“Tanners’ inventories increased largely 
during the first half of 1928; during 
the second half of the year, hide pur- 
chases and tannery operations were cur- 
tailed, resulting, as the year drew to its 
close, in a sharp decline in price for 
hides and skins and in a weak leather 
market. 

“The tanning industry, as a whole, 
continues to operate on a curtailed 
basis, available supplies of leather are 
not burdensome, and the present lower 
level of prices should be followed by an 
increasing demand for leather. 

“Cattle slaughter and supply of hides 
continue at low ebb. Government fig- 
ures show that, although there was a 
slight increase during the year 1928, 
the cattle population of the country is 
nearly as low as any record for more 
than twenty-five years. Overproduc- 
tion of either hides or leather is not 


(Continued on page 55.) 
a 
PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
store and food manufacturers on Febru- 
ary 27, 1929, or nearest previous date, 
together with the number of shares 
dealt in during the week and the closing 
prices on February 20, or nearest pre- 
vious day, were as follows: 

Sales. High. Low. 
Wk. ended 
Feb. 27. —Feb. 27.— Feb. 27. Feb. 20. 
Allied Pack. .. 100 1 1 1 1 
Do Sr. Pfd... 400 2% 2% 2% 2% 


Close. 


Amal. Leath... 300 8% 8% 8% 8% 
Do a. —— 63 63 ea 
Am. Hide & L.. 450 8% 8% ae 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,600 33% 33%, 33% #32 
Armour & Co.A 12,700 15% £15 15 155% 
DR, -T  cccena 15,500 8% 8 8 8% 
me. cose Ban 82 82 82 83 
Do. Del. Pfd. 93 92 93 92% 
Barnett Leath.. 600 22 22 22 22% 
Beechnut Pk.... 900 89% 88 89 89 
Cuadhy Pk. ... 2,500 60 59% «60 59 
First Nat. Strs.41,100 735 72 73% 0% 
Gobel Co. ....11,400 55% 55% 55% 56% 
Hygrade ...... 2,200 38% 38% 38% 40% 
Hormel, G. A.. 600 50 50 50 50% 
Kroger Groc. .16,600 106% 104% 105% 106% 
Libby McNeill... 3,500 125, 12% 12% 12% 
Miller & H. Pfd. 350 48 48 48 
Morrell, John . 3,750 64 638% 638% 65 
Nat. Leather... 5,450 4 3% 3% 44 
SEs EE. Wiveve 3,800 343 340 342 339 
Do New .... 8, 86% 845 86% .... 
Safeway Strs...30,700 174144 166% 173% 166 
Do Pfd. .... 100 105 105 105 10214 
Swift & Co..... 1,850 135% 135% 135% 135 
Swift Int. .... 3,350 35% 35% # 35% 36% 
U. 8S. Leather. 3,200 29% 28% 20% 26% 
kaeoe's a 524% 51% 51% 51% 
Do. Pr. Pfd... 400 101% 101% 101% 101% 
Wesson Oil .... 3,900 97% 95% 96% 995 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 110 110 110 
Wilson & Co... 1,390 115% 115% 11% 12 
WO BD sccccce 24% 2% 2% 2 
TOE. cose 74% 72 744%, 72% 
Trunz Pork Strs. 200 55% 55% 55% 56% 
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Legal Pointers 


Legal information on matters 
affecting your daily business, 











OVERRULES STATE PACKER TAX, 


The United States Supreme Court 
has granted to the Cudahy Packing (po, 
the right to an injunction in the state 
of Washington to restrain the impogi- 
tion of penalties for failure to comply 
with a statute of the state requiring 
license fees not over $3,000 reckoned 
upon its total authorized capital. 

This Washington statute requires 
every local and foreign corporation to 
file its articles and pay graduated filing 
fees, not above $3,000, reckoned on the 
authorized capital stock, and further re- 
quires such corporations desiring to in- 
crease capital stock to pay the filing 
fees. 

During 1916, when the capital stock 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. was $20,- 
000,000, articles of incorporation were 
duly filed with the proper state officer 
in Washington, and the corporation be- 
gan to carry on a closely associated 
interstate and intrastate business in 
that state. Later its capital stock 
was increased to $45,000,000 of which 
less than $30,000,000 has been issued, 
and the total value of’ the corporate 
property does not exceed that sum, 

In accordance with the state statute, 
filing fees because of the increased cap- 
ital stock, and license taxes, both reck- 
oned upon the authorized capital stock, 
were demanded of the company. 

The court held that the burden of the 
statute was in contravention to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, since the state 
may not impose a tax on property out- 
side its jurisdiction. The amount of the 
tax is unimportant when there is no 
legitimate basis for it, the court ruled. 

A dissenting opinion was rendered by 


Justice Brandeis, in which Justice 
Holmes joined. 


—__ 


AMERICAN CAN CO. GROWTH. 

Net earnings of the American Can 
Co. for 1928 total $19,868,326 after de- 
preciation, interest and federal taxes. 
This is a material increase over the 
1927 earnings, which amounted to $13,- 
055,199. The company’s volume of 
sales, according to President H. W. 
Phelps, was greater in 1928 than in any 
previous year. Growth during 1929 at 
the same rate would necessitate further 
new construction to keep pace with it. 
Expenditures on this account in 1928 
amounted to $7,345,151. 


——4e—__ 


CANNED MEAT TO SWITZERLAND. 

Canned meats imported into Switzer- 
land must now be stamped with the 
manufacturing season instead of with 
the actual date, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
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Food Distribution Facts 


Meeting Shows Great Interest in 
Louisville Survey Plan 


A meeting of much significance for 
any industry—not only to the wholesale 
and retail trade, but to the manufac- 
turer as well—was held in Louisville, 
Ky., on February 25 and 26. 

This was the National Conference of 
Executives of the Grocery Industry, 
held under the auspices of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the board 
of directors of the Lousiville Grocery 
Survey. 

While this grocery survey is local in 
character, it is a national food survey 
in its significance. It is a comprehen- 
sive fact-finding analysis of food dis- 
tribution problems consisting of the 
following six parts: 

1. An analysis of wholesale distribu- 
tion costs. 

2. An analysis of retail distribution 
costs. 

8. A census of food distribution by 
sales volume and cost of doing business. 

4, An analysis of consumer demand 
and preference. 

5. A study of business mortality and 
credit procedure. 

6. A study of population character- 
istics and purchasing power for sections 
of the Louisville market. 


Can Be Applied Anywhere. 


The methods so far pursued, and 
those still in progress in the completion 
of this survey, are those applicable in 
any section and to wholesaling and re- 
tailing in any industry, with the same 
objective of reducing community losses 
through unsound business practice. 

The conference and the survey work 
which has preceded it constituted an 
experiment in the common-sense of 
eliminating wasteful practices which it 
is believed will set a standard for ac- 
complishment in hundreds of other 
communities. 

F. M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, was 
conference chairman. In his opening 
address Mr. Feiker pointed to the fact 
that this meeting was “not a chance 
discussion of the problems of the food 
business. It results from a definite 
effort originally inaugurated by Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover to undertake fact- 
finding studies in the costs of distribu- 
tion.” 

Improved Methods of Distribution. 

Among the points discussed at the 
conference were the economic necessity 
for improved methods of wholesaling 
and retailing, and the improved outlook 
for the retailer. A description of the 
methods used and the results obtained 
by this use in making the Louisville 
grocery survey was given. 
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At the evening session William But- 
terworth, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, discussed the national 
importance of improved distribution. 
O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
New York, spoke on “Meeting Compe- 
tition with Modern Methods.” 

The conference was attended not only 
by grocery trade representatives, but 
by food executives and by industrial and 
merchandising executives outside the 
food industries, so general was the in- 
terest in this plan of the Department 
of Commerce to get down to rock 
bottom and find out the real facts about 
distribution. 

The conference heartily endorsed the 
plan, and the work of Dr. Frank M. 
Surface and his associates and their 
Louisville cooperators in carrying it out. 
A food industry committee was ap- 
pointed to devise plans for extending 
the plan to give it a national scope. 

The meat industry was represented 
at the conference by E. L. Rhoades of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and on the resolutions committee by 


Paul I. Aldrich, Editor of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
rs 


PREMIUM FOR HEALTHY HOGS. 

Some revision has been made of the 
rules on which the 10c premium is paid 
for hogs properly tattooed as indicating 
their origin in sections accredited free 
from tuberculosis. 

At a meeting of the National Live 
Stock Exchange held in Chicago and 
attended by the various packers, it was 
agreed that: 

“Effective March 1, 1929, the pre- 
mium on certified hogs bred and fed in 
accredited counties will be paid only 
on these individual producers’ consign- 
ments which, on post-mortem, are re- 
ported by the government inspectors as 
having less than 10 per cent of the 
hogs in such a consignment retained for 
tuberculosis. 

“The premium will not be paid on 
any individual producer’s consignment 
that has one or more carcasses con- 
demned or sterilized for tuberculosis. 

“The committee strongly favors the 
system whereby each farm or farmer 
is given a permanent code of letters, 
which brand mark is to be registered 
in the office of the livestock commis- 
sioner at each market, and this system 
is to be put into operation at all mar- 
kets just as soon as possible.” 

The regulation previously adopted 
that the premium will be paid only on 
those certified accredited hogs which 
show legible marks on the killing floor 
after the hair has been removed is to 
be adhered to at all points where the 
premium is being paid. 
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Gobel Doubles Surplus 


Eastern Meat Concern Shows 
Very Remarkable Growth 


The third annual report of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., and subsidiaries for the cal- 
endar year ended December 31, 1928, 
showed a surplus of $1,081,146.16 This 
is double the surplus at the beginning 
of the year. 

As noted in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER of February 23, the sales of 
the organization for the calendar year 
totalled $21,244,819, with a net profit 
for dividends after taxes and other de- 
ductions of $563,331. 

During the year the company ac- 
quired, through purchases for cash or 
exchange of stock, controlling interests 
in the Howard Provision Co., New York 
City; Playland Refreshment Corpora- 
tion, Rye Beach, N. Y.; B. Meier & Son, 
Inc., New York City; A. Loffler Pro- 
vision Co., Benning, D. C.; T. T. Keane 
Co. and the Keane Provision Co., both 
of Washington, D. C.; Hertz Bros., Mil- 
ton, Pa.; Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y.; 
C. Lehmann Packing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the United Sausage Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

These companies are now operated as 
subsidiaries of the parent organization. 
The majority of them are old estab- 
lished businesses, some of which have 
been in existence more than half a cen- 
tury. 


The Combination with Decker. 
Commenting on the recent exchange 
of stock with Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
President Frank M. Firor made the fol- 
lowing comment in his letter to the 
stockholders: 


“When a manufacturing and selling 
organization attains the volume of sales 
that your company and its subsidiaries 
has now reached, approximately $30,- 
000,000 annually, it must take steps to 
assure for itself a source of supply for 
its raw materials. Your president is 
pleased to announce to the stockholders 
that on February 2, 1929, a contract was 
entered into to acquire for your com- 
pany more than 80% of the common 
stock of Jacob E. Decker & Sons of 
Mason City, Iowa, through an exchange 
of four shares of stock of your com- 
pany for each one share of common 
stock of Jacob E. Decker & Sons. If 
the entire issue of common stock of 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons is acquired 
under the terms of this contract a total 
of 57,992 shares of stock of Adolf Gobel, 
Inc., will be issued in exchange there- 
for. 

“Jacob E. Decker & Sons is an old 
established packing concern, operating 
in the heart of one of the richest corn 
and hog raising centers of the United 
States. Its sales are approximately 
$16,000,000 a year, and last year it 
killed more than 600,000 hogs. 

“For the fiscal year ended October 
81, 1928, this unit, of which we have 
contracted to acquire control, reported 


(Continued on page 52.) 














Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover mat- 
ters of general and particular inter- 
est to the meat and allied indus- 
tries in connection with traffic and 
transportation problems, rate hear- 
ings a.d decisions, etc. Further in- 
formation on these subjects may be 
obtained by writing to THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Col- 
ony Bldg., Chicago, III, 























CLAIMS ON FEEDING CHARGES. 

A small packer in an Eastern state 
has been having difficulty with rail- 
roads in the collection of claims for 
dead hogs, also on feeding charges. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been having a good deal of trouble 
in collecting our claims for dead hogs, and also 
on feeding charges. 

The distance from our plant to the central mar- 
ket from which we buy is 100 miles by auto, and 
when the stock cars are held up, it is for the 
convenience of the railroad company. We do not 
feel that we should pay for feed in that event. 

We are encicsing our claim papers that have 
just been returned by the railroad company, and 


will be glad to have your opinion regarding this 
matter. 


From the evidence presented by this 
packer, it appears that he has not taken 
the best care of his own interests in 
presenting his claims for dead hogs and 
overcharge on feeding. 

His shipment met with a delay of 
more than 24 hours, so he must have 
had an excessive shrink, for which he 
made no claim. However, he can still 
collect on this if he refiles an amended 
claim promptly. 

As this shipment did not cross a 
state line, the federal 28-hour law can 
have no bearing on it. Only the state 
law would apply, but it is probable that 
the state has a similar law. 

Neither the expense bill nor the ship- 
ping contract submitted by this inquirer 
shows that the shipper released the 
shipment to a 36-hour limit, so infor- 
mation is lacking on this point. 

This packer should proceed upon the 
theory that REASONABLE handling 
of his shipments would deliver them 
from the central market to his plant 
well within 28 hours. If any shipment 
is so delayed that a longer time is re- 
quired, he should refuse to pay the feed 
bill on the grounds that the shipment 
was fed for the carrier’s account. At 
the same time claim should be filed for 
any excess shrink due to the delay. 

This car apparently received very 
poor handling by the railway company 
in the movement from the central mar- 
ket to the point of delivery.. It is shown 
that the car left the yards at noon one 
day and arrived at its destination at 7 
p. m. the following day. The distance 
between the two points was 150 miles, 
yet it required 31 hours for the trip. 
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This is at the rate of 4.8 miles per hour 
and the stock could have been driven 
almost as fast. 

It seems impossible that any railroad 
man could claim that such handling 
was “reasonable.” 

The charge made by the railroad 
company for feed is excessive, even if 
the claimant had to assume the feeding. 
It should not have been more than 
$4.50, plus 50c for labor, and anything 
over this is exorbitant. 


Packers who are not collec their 
just due from the railroads on cla for 
livestock injured or killed in transit, 
losses due to shrinkage, etc., are invited 
to write THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, stating the facts in full. 

Copies of the complete series of articles 
on “Livestock Shipping Losses” may be 
had on application to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


-————%—_—_ 
REINDEER MEAT UNINSPECTED. 


Reindeer meat may be shipped inter- 
state in the United States without 
federal inspection. When marked for 
identification, it may be received and 
handled as such in federally-inspected 
plants and used in the preparation of 
U. S. inspected and passed meat and 
meat food products when such articles 
are appropriately labelled. 

This statement regarding reindeer 
meat was made by a joint committee of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture, of which 
Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, was a member. 

The statement says further that no 
contagious disease has ever been en- 
countered and no reason has appeared 
why the sale or use of reindeer meat 
should require federal, state or munici- 
pal health inspection for the detection 
of disease. However, state or munici- 
pal inspection may be appropriate to 
determine whether the reindeer meat 
may have become spoiled due to im- 
proper storage or handling. 

Large herds of reindeer are now 
maintained in Alaska and reindeer meat 
and by-products are being shipped into 
the United States each year. 

=o 


BEEF GRADING IN CANADA. 


Beef grading in Canada is to be un- 
dertaken under regulations framed by 
the dominion government, according to 
an announcement made at the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Cattle Breeders’ 
Association recently. The proposed 
system will be voluntary at the begin- 
ning and will be confined to cities where 
there are facilities for inspection and 
grading at the time of slaughter. It is 
hoped that this grading will have a 
stablizing effect on the market for the 
best types of beef, and thereby induce 
the production of higher quality cattle. 


The gradings will be shown by col- 
ored markings, which will appear on 
the retail as well as the wholesale cuts. 


March 2, 1929, 








Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 
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TRUNZ PORK STORES GROW. 


The January, 1929, sales of the Trunz 
Pork Stores, Inc., including those of the 
new stores, totaled $503,143, an increase 
of $89,428 or 21.6 per cent over Janv- 
ary, 1928. The company has opened its 
thirtieth store in New York and Brook- 
lyn and expects to close other leases 


shortly. 
fe 


WHEN 10c FOOD STORES GROW. 


The 10c food chain stores in certain 
sections of the East are reported to be 
making progress when they locate in 
neighborhoods that consist largely of 
small families, and where they have 
attractive stores featuring nice looking 
small packages. They attract little at- 
tention when they confine their efforts 
to bargain lots and to the types of 
packages that are normally sold at 10c. 

ee 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


American Stores, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia, is said to be negotiating for a 
chain of over 1,000 stores in territory 
adjacent to its present activities. 

Jones Markets, Inc., is a new grocery 
chain to be operated in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and suburbs. One store has al- 
ready been opened and it is expected 
that 10 stores will be in operation by 
June 1. Meat will be handled in some 
of the markets. The officers of the 
company are A. QO. Jones, president; 
William Resch, vice-president; C. M. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer; and Miss 
S. A. Everson, assistant secretary. 

Extension into Southern California 
is planned by MacMarr Stores, Inc., 
where 300 stores are to be located. 
When the California negotiations are 
complete the holdings of the company 
are expected to be worth between 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000. 

Authorization for an increase in the 
no-par common stock of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 shares will be asked of 
the stockholders at the annual meeting 
March 6. Holders of the common 
shares of record February 11 will be 
entitled to vote. 

The 1928 sales of the National Tea 
Company amounted to $85,881,696 com- 
pared with $58,801,377 in 1927. This is 
equivalent to $17.08 a share on 150,000 
shares no par common stock of the 
company, compared with $12.17 in the 
previous year. The net income of the 
company for the year was $2,822,440 
compared with $2,046,041 in 1927. 

Sales of the American Stores, Inc., 
for the first five weeks of 1929 totaled 
$13,027,326 compared with $12,074,537 
in the same.period of 1928, or an m- 
crease of 8.4 per cent. 


a 
What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer's 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Lard Color and Hardness 


Cooking hog fats at too high temper- 
atures and for too long a period is 
pretty certain to result in lard with an 
unsatisfactory color. 

A Northern packer complains of this 
and of the consistency of his lard. 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having difficulty in getting a white 
color on our lard; in addition, it gets soft and oily 
during the summer months. 

We render in open kettles, using only killing 
and cutting fats, but no bones. The fats are 
strictly fresh when they go to the tanks, and 
the leaf and gut fats are included in each tank. 

The lard is cooked for about 9 hours under a 
steam pressure of from 60 to 70 lbs. It is then put 
through a hand press, after which it is run into 
a galvanized settling tank with no agitator, al- 
though we have just received one. After chilling 
overnight, the lard is run into packages. 

We would appreciate any information which 
would help us to get away from this trouble. 

This inquirer is having trouble not 
only with his lard being soft and oily 
during the summer months, but in se- 
curing a good color. 

His difficulty in getting a white color 
is probably due to the fact that he is 
scorching his lard, due to cooking at 
too high temperatures. 

He says he cooks for about nine hours 
under a steam pressure of from 60 to 70 
Ibs. About three hours at a steam 
pressure of 30 Ibs. would be better. 


Open-Kettle-Rendered Lard. 


To secure best results in making 
open-kettle-rendered lard, the product 
should be handled as follows: 

Handle the clean fats directly from 
the killing or cutting floor as quickly 
as possible, hashing them into the 
kettle while under full agitation, and 
apply steam to the jacket of the kettle. 
As the moisture is driven off, a cloud 


of steam will arise. 
Agitation should be continued until 


there is no further evolution of steam 
from the contents of the kettle, and un- 
til the light brown, dry cracklings float 
upon the top. 

This requires about 3 hours, depend- 
ing upon the quality of the fat used, the 
size of the kettle and the amount of 
steam pressure. The steam is then cut 
off, the agitation stopped and the con- 
tents of the kettle allowed to settle. 

“Then draw off the lard and strain it 
through heavy drilling to remove all 
fine cracklings. 

The lard must be made clean and dry 
before it is put into storage, and then 
there will be no trouble with the keep- 
ing qualities. 

Drain the cracklings thoroughly and 
put them through the press. A con- 
tinuous press is used in the larger es- 


tablishments, and a small curb press 
where the production is not large. 

The general practice is to filter this 
crackling lard through a bed of crack- 
lings on the next run. Some manufac- 
turers prefer to strain the cracklings 
through a perforated plate and later 
run the lard through a filter press to 
remove the scrap. 

Avoid Over-Cooking. 

A common error in making open- 
kettle-rendered lard is to use too high 
a steam pressure in cooking. As stated, 
30 Ibs. is high enough. After the mois- 
ture has been pretty well evaporated 
from the fat, a continuation of heat to 
drive off the final moisture has the 
effect of scorching the fat; and the 
higher the temperature used, the more 
the lard will be scorched. 

To obtain the sweetest flavor and the 
whitest color, the steam pressure should 
be cut off altogether a few minutes be- 
fore cooking is finished and after the 
moisture has been given off. Continue 
the agitation, allowing the agitation 
and the heat in the product to complete 
the drying. 

Intense agitation should be continued 
throughout the operation, so that the 
product will be evenly and uniformly 
cooked. 


































Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 
In the hog scalding vat? 
‘ rendering kettle? 









“« © lard tank? 
. : ham boiling vat? 


sausage kitchen? 


“« “ smoke house? 
“« “© meat cooler? 
ce “ 


tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- | 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in || 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


Cee eee eee eee seseeeseseeeses 
Oe meee weet ee eeeeeeeesese 
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To Prevent Soft Lard. 

To overcome the trouble with soft 
lard, the lard should be chilled rapidly 
—the quicker the better. If lard is gp. 
lowed to cool off gradually, there is 
possibility of separation of the stearine 
and oil, resulting in an unsatisfactory 
product. 

The addition of a small percentage 
of lard stearine—say 2 per cent, or as 
much as 5 per cent or more, if necessary 
—is a good way to helv overcome this 
trouble. Lard stearine may be used and 
the product still be pure lard. No other 
kind of stearine should be added. 

It may be found necessary to install 
a lard roll, if the trouble cannot be 
overcome by quick chilling or the use of 
stearine. 
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Fresh Mortadella Sausage 


How should fresh Mortadella be 
handled to get best results? 

A Northern sausage maker writes as 
follows regarding his product: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make Mortadella, and have a formula that 
is entirely satisfactory to us, but we are not 
sure we handle the product right through the 
smokehouse. Can you tell us the best way to 
process this sausage, to be sold fresh? 

Mortadella is a product that is really 
cooked in the smokehouse. Following 
is the method of handling through the 
smoking, cooking and. drying processes: 

After the Mortadella is stuffed, it is 
put in a cooler of 36 to 38 degs. tem- 
perature for from 24 to 48 hours. Then 
it goes to the smokehouse at a temper- 
ature of 70 to 72 degs. for three hours; 
then 90 to 95 degs. for three hours. The 
temperature is then gradually raised to 
140 to 145 degs., until the sausage is 
cooked through, which requires about 
12 hours. 

After this it is taken to the cook 
room and cooked 1% hours at a tem- 
perature of 155 degs. It is taken from 
the cook room and, after the moisture is 
off, each piece is wrapped in muslin and 
taken to the dry room, which is held 
at a temperature of 54 to 56 degs. The 
cloths are removed from the sausage 
on the second day. 

This wrapping is important, because 
the sausage is case-hardened or shelled 
when it leaves the smokehouse, and 
the wrapping in muslin or cheese cloth 
prevents wrinkling and softens the 
shell. 

The product\is then ready for mar- 
ket as fresh Mortadella. Or it can re- 
main in the dry room for an indefinite 
time to dry out, and can then be sold 
as the dried Mortadella. 
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Grading Sheep Skins 


A producer of sheep and lamb skins 
asks regarding the grading of pickled 
skins. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us some information with regard 
to the classes into which sheep and lambskins 
are graded after they are pickled? 

A general grading of sheep skins 
may be said to fall into the following 
classifications: 

Sheep skins are graded first as clear, 
smooth skins without indentations. 
Such skins come from sheep bearing 
coarse wool. 

Ribbed skins fall into the second 
grade. They are marked with a reg- 
ular pattern and come from sheep bear- 
ing choice grades of wool. 

The usual grades of clear sheep skins 
include clear 5X, 4X, 3X, 2X and No. 1 
culls. These grades indicate the size of 
the skins, except in the case of culls, 
which are clear skins of any size having 
defects due to skin diseases or to scor- 
ing, or to cutting in handling. 

The usual grades of ribbed skins are 
ribbed 3X, 2X, X and No. 1, which cor- 
respond to the same sizes and grades 
of the clears, except that they are rib- 
bed skins. 

Lamb skins are graded No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, ribbed, high, cockle, No. 1 rejects 
and rejects. 

Ribbed skins are due to folds or wrin- 
kles in the skins, when so pronounced 
that they can not be smoothed out in 
processing, and which suggest ribs 
showing through an emaciated skin. 
They are caused by the weight of the 
wool on the skin. The traces of these 
folds are plainly seen on the finished 
leather. 

Cockle is a defect in the skin which 
shows up as dark patches on the grain 
of the tanned skin. The primary defect, 
however, is not the stain but the brittle 
hardness of the patch. Cockle is 
thought to be the result of a digestive 
disturbance resulting from confinement 
and dry feed. 

fe 


Holding Lamb in Freezer 


What is the proper storage tempera- 
ture for frozen lamb? 

A Northern packers says he has been 
storing this product for a number of 
years, but that he has better success 
some years than others. He writes as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are very anxious to get a schedule for cold 
storage temperatures for frozen lamb to be held 
for the winter months. We have kept this product 
for many years, but have had better luck some 
years than others, and would like to know just 
what is right. 

It is probable that the difference this 
Inquirer has encountered in holding 
lamb in the frezeer is due to the differ- 
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ence in the condition of the product 
before it goes into freezer storage. 
After being thoroughly frozen, storage 
at a temperature of 15 degs. above zero 
is regarded as best. 

This product is very subject to freez- 
er burns, and the lower the tempera- 
ture of the freezer, the more quickly 
these burns occur. 

It is good- practice to protect the 
lambs in the freezer by packing in 
paper bags, especially prepared for 
frozen lambs for storage. 

a 


Storing Tallow in Ground 

Can tallow be successfully stored in 
a concrete tank in the ground? 

In many localities in the Western 
country, packers and butchers who do 
not have refrigeration bury their hides 
in the ground until sold, and also store 
tallow and fats in a similar way. 

A Western packer writes as follows 
regarding this: 
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Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a large concrete tank in the ground 
here, and are wondering if it could be used suc- 
cessfully for storing tallow in bulk, or whether 
it would have a tendency to put acid in the 
tallow? 

This inquirer could use the concrete 
tank in the ground for storing tallow, 
provided it does not leak. There is no 
danger of it putting acid in the tallow. 


In fact, it would have a tendency to 
neutralize the acid. There may, how- 
ever, be some trouble with the tallow 
eating the surface of the tank. 

It would be necessary to have the 
tank equipped with steam coils for 
melting the tallow, so it could be 
pumped out. Also, some arrangement 
would have to be made for cleaning the 
tank regularly. 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the meat 
packing industry. 


Another Saving in Dehairing Hogs 


A simple change in methods in one 
department of a meat plant often will 
effect economies and increase efficiency 
out of all proportion to the cost of mak- 
ing the change. 

Packers for years have used any- 
where from one or two to eight or ten 
men on the hog dressing rail—depend- 
ing on the size of the plant—to shave 
off and singe hair from hogs after they 
have come from the dehairer. 

One company reports that, on an 
average, 20 per cent killed are put 
through the dehairing machine the 
second time at some seasons of the year. 

These “go-backs” decrease production 
and increase killing costs. In addition, 
orderly procedure en the killing rail is 
disturbed, and labor lost when it is 
necessary to switch a hog from the 
dressing rail and return it to the de- 
hairer. 

Cut Out Extra Hand Labor. 

If a method could be devised whereby 
hogs would be dehaired cleanly, and 
the use of hand labor eliminated or re- 
duced, the possible saving in labor and 
killing floor expense would be obvious. 

Such a method has been worked out, 
and is in operation in the plant of 
Wilson & Co. at Kansas City, Mo. And 
it is so simple and efficient that one 
wonders it was not thought of long ago. 

The hogs are put through the dehair- 
ing machine in the regular manner. As 
they come from this machine they are 
inspected, and such portions and areas 
of the animal as are not clean of hair 
are painted with a solution of rosin and 
oil, in the proportion of 80 per cent of 
oil and 20 per cent of rosin. 

The clean hogs and those on which 
but a very little shaving or singeing is 


necessary pass onto the dressing rail 
and are processed in the usual manner. 

Those that have been painted, indi- 
cating that considerable shaving or 
singeing is necessary, pass through a 
polishing machine, where a very large 
proportion of the hair remaining is re- 
moved. From this machine they pass 
onto the dressing rail. 


Economies That Result. 

Dehairing the hogs in this manner 
has effected a number of economies for 
this company, and materially increased 
the number of hogs that can be han- 
dled through the department in a day. 

At times, depending on the season, 
this company found it necessary to send 
through the dehairing machine a second 
time as high as 20 per cent of the daily 
kill. In addition to the extra expense 
on these particular animals, the routine 
of the department was interrupted and 
the work on the dressing rail slowed 
up. Now the hogs pass through the 
room in an uninterrupted stream and 
each workman is able to accomplish 
more. 

In fact, this simple stunt of handling 
hogs that are not clean when they come 
from the dehairer has increased the 
capacity of the department from 300 to 
400 hogs an hour. Now, the company 
reports, not more than 25 hogs a month 
are sent through the dehairer a second 
time. 

Obviously, if the hogs are practically 
clean when they come from the polisher, 
there is little need for many shavers 
and singers. As a matter of fact, the 
need for eight of these workmen no 
longer exists in this case. One or two 
men are now able to handle the work 
that formerly was dene by ten. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series show the trends of average prices of fresh 


and cured pork products in carlots and live hogs at Chicago for the past nine years, 


Fresh pork products through- 
out the period have shown sharp- 
er fluctuations than the cured 
product, and in 1928 reached one 
of the highest points in the post- 
war period, the peak being prac- 
tically 6c above that for the cured 
product. The fluctuations in hog 
preies and cured product prices, 
as shown on the charts, are more 
nearly comparable. 

More influences enter the mar- 
ket on the fresh product making 
sharper price swings from day to 
day and period to period. The 
freezer is the principal stabiliz- 
ing influence that may be used 
when fresh product is in large 
supply and when either a break 
in the weather or the competition 
of fresh vegetables and fruits is 
unusually keen. 

Within certain limitations cured 
product, on the other hand, may 
be held over considerable periods 


or until the price situation shows 
sufficient improvement to bring a 
profit on its sale. 


During 1928 the hog runs, with 
two exceptions, were the highest 
of record. Fortunately for hog 
producers and pork packers, beef 
was in somewhat limited supply, 
and was moving at price levels 
well above those for fresh and 
cured pork products. As a result 
per capita consumption of pork 
and lard during the year was un- 
usually high and was the third 
highest of record. 

In the early months of the 
year hogs came in unusually 
large numbers, and both hoof and 
product prices were considerably 
depressed. With the lessening of 
the receipts, which began falling 
off sharply in April, and which 
dwindled to a low level through- 
out the summer months, prices 
showed a sharp increase, bring- 


ing the August average price of 
fresh pork to one of the highest 
points since 1920. 

Corn in many sections of the 
country was scarce, and many 
hogs were run on grass end mar- 
keted in the early fall months 
that ordinarily would have been 
marketed earlier. This had the 
effect of reducing the summer 
marketing and increasing the fall 
runs, a large proportion of old 
crop hogs being marketed in the 
latter part of September and 
October. 

The year 1928 was marked by 
price depression and price infla- 
tion. It was a year during which 
the merchandising of hog prod- 
uct was difficult, when hog mar- 
ketings had the effect of forcing 
operations onto a speculative ba- 
sis, thus creating many difficult 
problems which the packer now 
must solve. 


Average Prices of Hogs and Cured Pork Products at Chicago 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Irregular—Hogs Strong—West- 
ern Run Light—Cash Trade Fair— 
Hedge Pressure Continues—Specula- 
tive Feeling More Friendly. 


The market for hog products, par- 
ticularly lard, was fairly active the past 
week, but irregular price fluctuations 
were again the feature. Although the 
hog situation was strong, the future 
market again had difficulty to main- 
tain small upturns. Commission house 
absorption was rather persistent, but 
hedge pressure was constantly in evi- 
dence on the rallies. This, with some 
liquidation by tired holders, served to 
halt the recoveries. 

Cash trade was fair. The western 
hog run was small. This served to 
bring about a more friendly feeling 
towards product in speculative quarters. 
Strength in cotton oil imparted some 
steadiness to lard, but the lard market 
at the present time is carrying a large 
volume of hedges, with speculative in- 
terests on the long side, while the short 
interest is largely credited to packers 
and warehousemen. 

With the run of hogs at western 
packing points comparatively light 
throughout the week, there was further 
indications that the winter run was 
practically over. The question of how 
soon the smaller movement would show 
up in reductions in the stocks on hand, 
however, was one of the questions be- 
fore the trade. At any rate, in some 
cash circles, as well as in commission 
house quarters, there was more of a 
tendency to look optimistically on lard 
at the ruling levels. 

While the stocks are unquestionably 
large, it was pointed out that the sup- 
plies are in strong hands. This will 
prove a beneficial factor, it is main- 
tained, in the long run. The weather 
continued rather unsettled and more or 
less against the movement. This may 
mean an increased run when more fa- 
vorable weather comes, but neverthe- 
less, reports from the country this 
week have indicated that the heavy run 
is over. The season of increased farm 
work is rapidly approaching and this 
always has some influence in slowing 
up marketings. 


Hog Prices Higher. 


_The outward movement of lard was 
lighter for the week ended February 
16, totaling 11,157,000 lbs., compared 
with 14,167,000 lbs. the same time last 
year. The shipments, however, from 
January 1 to February 16 officially 
totaled 110,803,000 lbs., compared with 
110,310,000 lbs. the same time last year. 
During the week ended February 16, 
Germany took 1,962,000 Ibs.; the United 
Kingdom, 5,699,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 1,341,000 
lbs.; Netherlands, 941,000 Ibs.; other 
European, 384,000 Ibs.; other countries, 
830,000 Ibs. 

The exports of lard during January, 
according to the Department of Com- 
Merce, were 89,931,000 lIbs., compared 
With 70,659,710 Ibs. the same time in 
1928. The exports of bacon in Janu- 
ary were 13,014,474 lbs., against 11,- 
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660,212 lbs. last year; hams and shoul- 
ders, 11,187,006 lbs., against 10,004,868 
Ibs. last year; Cumberland sides, 250,- 
960 lbs., against 426,247 lbs.; Wiltshires, 
216,400 lbs., against 120,958 Ibs. last 
year; fresh pork, 1,658,245 lbs., against 
1,253,727 lbs.; pickled pork, 3,601,169 
lbs., against 2,143,462 lbs. last year. 
The average hog price at Chicago at 
the beginning of the week was 10.70c 
compared with 10%c a week ago, 8%4c 
a year ago, and 11.60c two years ago. 
The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 228 lIbs., 
against 230 lbs. the previous week, 232 
lbs. a year ago and 231 lbs. two years 
ago. It is evident that not only was 
the run more moderate, but the hogs 
were slightly lighter in weight as well. 


Export Prospects Good. 


Some of the buying of futures of late 
has been through houses with foreign 
connections. There also appeared to be 
some buying of lard against sales of 
cotton oil. The oil market displayed 
independent strength, but in oil quar- 
ters the attitude towards lard the past 
week was distinctly more friendly. The 
belief in continued good consumption of 
fats in this country for some little time 
to come remains in evidence, while the 
impression prevails that the recent se- 
vere wintry weather abroad, and high 
prices of feedstuffs, has further cut into 
the livestock population, particularly of 
central Europe. This, it would appear, 
would tend to bring about a better for- 
eign demand later on. The export situ- 
ation, as a result, is being watched 
rather closely. 

The domestic trade, it is felt, will be 
decidedly encouraged by the first signs 
of demand eating into the stocks on 
hand, but in the long run, the question 
of future prices of both hogs and hog 
products lies in the hands of the raiser. 
A continued moderate run of hogs to 
market cannot be ignored forever, while 
persistent advances in the price of live 
hogs must be reflected sooner or later 
in the value of products. 

The unofficial exports from Atlantic 
ports for the week ended February 23rd 
follow: 





Pork, Lard, Meats, 

Bris. Lbs. Lbs. 
EAVORMOGE .6cc ce scccicase 75 1,339,000 1,751,000 
PEE: a vacccndeseaess 09% 817,000 475,000 
IN oc ticle Wesiances vs oe 179,000 120,000 
ME Vsiddotuactanece we. \ ae 809,000 115,000 
Other English ports... ... 1,370,000 130,000 
RMRWOED ccc wccccccces vee 462,000 104,000 
GORMPOMY 2. .cccccccces 10 4,024,000 60,000 
SEE cseaic< gebeeina's ¥.0.¢ WE GOO hho ccuve 
Other Con. ports ..... ... 2,108,000 78,000 
Wlsewhere ......ccceee See GAT ,000 sw ccccces 
I rs sin'secctecteves 85 12,249,000 2,833,000 


PORK—The market was quiet in the 
east, but was very steady. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $30.50; family, 
$34.00@36.00; fat backs, $30.00@31.00. 
At Chicago, mess was quotable at 
$30.00. 

LARD—Demand was fairly good and 
prices about steady, influenced by the 
stronger hog tone. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 12.45@12.55c; 
middle western, 12.25@12.35¢; New 
York City, 11%@11%c; refined conti- 
nent, 12%c; South America, 13%c; 
Brazil kegs, 144%c; compound, car lots, 


12%c; less than cars, 12%c. At Chi- 

cago, regular lard in round lots was 

quoted at 74%c under March; loose lard, 

nl a March; leaf lard, 130 under 
arch. 


BEEF—Demand was moderate, but 
the market steady. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $25.00; packet, $25.00@ 
26.00; family, $27.00@28.00; -extra 
India mess, $44.00@46.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00 
@80.00 per barrel. 





See page 39 for later markets. 





MEAT TRADE IN FEBRUARY. 


A fairly large volume of fresh pork 
moved into consumption during the 
month just closed, but the wholesale 
price levels of the fresh cuts were un- 
satisfactory, considering the relatively 
high prices paid for hogs, according to 
a review of the meat and livestock situ- 
ation isued by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

Prices of hogs at Chicago averaged 
25 per cent higher than in February of 
last year, whereas supplies of hogs at 
the principal markets were only 15 to 
20 per cent below the total for the same 
month of last year. 

The dressed beef trade was unsatis- 
factory during the first half of the 
month, owing to the relatively large 
supply on the market, but improved 
somewhat during the last two weeks 
when receipts of cattle were lighter. 

The export trade was rather quiet 
both in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent. There were some sales of 
hams for future delivery to the United 
Kingdom, but the volume was not 
large. Prices of meats previously 
landed in the United Kingdom gradu- 
ally declined during the month. 

The export lard trade was quiet. 
There was more activity in oleo oils, 
and some large sales were made both 
from landed stocks and for later ship- 
ment from the United States. 

The smoked meat trade was fairly 
good for this season of the year, but 
the demand was not broad. Wholesale 
prices of smoked hams and bacon were 
steady to stronger. The trade in dry 
salt meats was quiet, with a small in- 
crease in prices of some cuts, especially 
plates. 

The domestic lard trade also was 
quiet. There was practically no change 
in wholesale lard prices, which are ab- 
normally low in comparison with the 
price of hogs. Loose prime steam lard 
at the end of the month was selling 
for less than the top price of live hogs 
at Chicago. 

The sausage trade was rather good, 
and prices advanced during the month. 
The demand for boiled hams was quiet 
throughout the month. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
during the month was higher than dur- 

ing any of the first six months of 
last year. The quality of the hogs 
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was generally good, but fell off some- 
what at the end of the month, with 
more unfinished hogs, especially the 
lighter weights, at all of the markets. 
Average weights were somewhat under 
those of February of last year. 

Hogs continued to cut out at a loss; 
that is, the cost of the hogs, plus oper- 
ating expenses, exceeded the current 
market value of the products. The loss 
was considerably greater than in Jan- 
uary. 

Cattle receipts at the principal mar- 
kets during February were considerably 
lighter than in the previous month, and 
also were lighter than in the same 
month a year ago. 

The beef trade was slow and draggy 
during most of the month, but showed 
some improvement in the last ten days. 

Hides and skins continued to decline 
during the month. Stocks were mod- 
erate. The cut leather business con- 
tinues slow. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs were 
lighter than in the previous month. 
With liberal receipts immediately after 
the first of the month, the live market 
declined, but was higher in the latter 
part owing to a decrease in receipts. 
The dressed lamb market was very un- 
satisfactory throughout the entire 
month. 

a 


LESS CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 


Exports of canned meats in Jan., 
1929, were about 3 per cent less than 
in Jan., 1928, according to the following 
report by the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce: 
—January— —6 mos. ended hnny —_ 
1929. 1928. 1928. 


Total canned 


meat, Ibs...999,886 1,033,182 5,467,669 7,286,210 
Value ..... 73,422 399,549 1,950,146 2,629,476 
a beef 
nebankel 102,086 161,853 710,088 1,026,258 
Value snes $ 39,882 62,266 246,917 368,146 
— sausage 
boanedee 190,758 217,873 943,545 1,632,584 
aes ooden $ 66,623 78,797 331,680 481,459 
—_@—_- 


MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of meats and fats during 
Jan., 1929, and for 6 months ended Dec., 
1928, with comparisons, are given by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 












JANUARY. 
1929. 1928. 
Total mag and meat 
OS SD ee 38,235,245 34,197,009 
. . 2 eae 6,399,754 5,511,743 
Total quien oils and fats, 
Mb -phesescsctecsapescvbss 119,980,047 78,582,218 
EE ae 12/805,970 10,806,637 
Beef i veal, fresh, Ibs. 283,790 196,933 
MD. Khicossseccsevdbaw 66,120 43,369 
Beef, pickied, A; SOR. cs0s 733,599 615,941 
DE RGtbhehssssrssanae 93,272 80,822 
Pork, opp kh. -Sceceuwes 1,658,245 1,253,727 
acacia whi pieteiice 4m $ 261,955 211,306 
Wiltshire 0 er 216,401 120,958 
MED etpenesséccccessue $ 24,914 18,916 
Gasbatend ek. TR, cccae 250,960 426,247 
ED Sscnenh 50555 <02008 $ 38,470 68,049 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs.. 11,187,006 10,004,868 
Value 45,411 1,781,120 
° 13,014, 474 ,660, 2 
1,857,443 1,596,069 
3,601,169 2,143,462 
507,388 286,954 
4,745,452 4,339,537 
535, 689,634 
89,931,812 70,659,710 
$ 11,832,786 9,628,903 
1,920,19: 093,893 
279, 300,503 
321,236 484,324 
40, 68,910 
animal 
Ibs. 64,897 74,378 
PS PRES $ 11,799 12,727 
2,515,923 9,261, 
SGepatemhcnhes cere 40, 833,799 
vegetable 
seebddeess 022 382,980 
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SIX MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER. 


1928. 1927. 
Total meats and meat prod- 








OU BT < Gee a0 cap ens ehh 179,748,093 192,000,950 
eT rere. $ 32,181,589 32,737,543 
Total animal oils and fats, 
nnbpacesh setae ones cae 411,711,537 374,885,218 
AE AES py $ 53,899,554 51,084,555 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs... 1,053,195 806,142 
DED: os nuécalsa cana kOe 219,546 163,225 
Beef, pickled, etc., Ibs. 4,890,698 6,942,464 
VERO .occccs =% 601,407 764,511 
Pork, fresh, lbs 4, 625, 052 4,272,093 
WED accccas 739,209 
410,911 
71,930 
5,095,464 
890,748 
57,406,878 
Value 3, 11,153,615 
ee NE: Sksassacesbucn® 50,613,778 51,822,491 
Value ................--$ 7,767,800 7,720,670 
Pickled pork, lbs. ......... 17,182, 4 15,430,671 
_. \ersereeriee $ 2,646,2 2,118,325 
Ces IO, oss sees soceace 29,907, 31,979,467 
| Ee oe | $ 3,757,937 4,480,398 
LTE: a ccanchaneeecumel 363,694,369 320,369,962 
ere - $ 7 $1, 810 43,676,781 
Neutral lard, lbs. .......... 05,467 8,754,701 
MEE csss3aenhescusesen $ 1318;590 1,302,652 
Lard compounds, animal 
bs c00aeen onions 2,323,750 3,263,982 
DEE Vchnccensancveas cee 296,912 423,198 
Margarine of animal or vege- 
ee SO, Ry ove sessen 279,610 356,162 
SEED on Wacucacoees see 48, 59,161 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ....... 16,866,023 26,633,524 
DEE é<bicksacacksuadee $ 1,587,086 2,492,253 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
PC , cubcieseunenneis 2,945,782 2,510,681 
a $ 394,732 347,475 
~~~ fe 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from princi- 
pal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Feb. 23, 1929: 















HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
‘Week ended——_’29, to 
Feb. 23, Feb. 25, Feb. 16, Feb. ’23, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M lbs. Mlbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

RR eos sixnkvesnoms 462 930 435 13,024 
To Belgium ...... 10 Sane eove 
United Kingdom... 345 442 340 = 9, 852 
Other Europe .... .... coe ea 268 
BE sankes 6400506 12 78 20 1,123 
Other countries .. 95 410 . 7 1,735 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBHERLAND. 

PR Sechbskahskesex 2,542 3,825 2,947 21,171 
To Germany ..... 60 1 904 
United Kingdom . 1,773 3,064 2,248 10,672 
Other Europe .... 596 645 481 7,052 
SL Sclvawesishues 1 1 21 = 1,337 
Other countries 52 92 1,206 

WN assesnavsuseeue 13,691 12,049 129,787 
To Germany oe 566 2'826 724 
Netherlands chon 1,927 6,644 
United Kingdom -- 4,923 6,131 5,699 44,865 
Other Europe 8,237 1,581 384 15,181 
ER sccsenoesse -» 903 2,291 1,341 11,919 
Other countries .. 179 1,195 830 16,454 

PICKLED PORK. 

ND icisneesie oss sas 153 177 421 4,481 
To United Kingdom 6 27 64 744 
Other Europe . 2 ren 79 483 
EL snceusoneps 141 83 206 1,358 
Other countries .. 4 67 72 1,896 

TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week Ended Feb. 23, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. M Ibs.” M lbs. Mi Ibs. 
Total .. 462 2,542 12,963 153 

Boston 5 1 cane eves 

Detroit .. 363 458 1,679 39 

Port Huron : 82 stole 102 102 

Key West 12 1 903 4 

New York .. cone «©8088 Jens 8 

Philadelphia ........ Saee eee 351 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
PE SED . J nscsiccaccesewa 345 1,773 

RR is te asc Ce wen ig St: 187 1,642 

London .... son 7 10 

ee 24 cece 

ehh pas ph esd ose o'sdesve0ee 59 ecos 

othe United Kingdom............. 68 121 
Exported to: 


Germany (total) .. 
rr 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCK. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on Feb. 28, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Feb. 28, Jan. 31, Feb. 29, 
1929 1929. 1928, 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
1, °28, bris .... 529 745 269 
Other kinds of bar- 
reled pork, bris.. 28,744 25,394 23,708 


S. lard made 
since Oct. 1, ’28, 
Ps hb dapitesednd 81,877,735 61,215,690 42,661,349 


27, 

Oct. 1, 1928, ie. 3,933,414 
Other kinds of lar 5 

ere Pere 
8. R. —_ made 

ave Oct. 1, 1928, 

lhnnew 4 sannae 1,190,931 

8. R. sides, made 

previous to Oct. 1, 

1928, Ibs. 
D. 8S. clear bellies, 

made since Oct 

1, 1928, lbs. 2 
D. 8. clear bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, 1928, Ibs. 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 


4,315,814 4,600,494 


9,431,494 7,594,824 4,399,181 


942,954 1,581,424 


ees Scamtccee eee teene 134,009 


7,937,588 25,290,527 15,776,005 


2,612,446 3,832,307 156,266 


1, 1928, lbs..... 2,729,510 3,178,755 2,795,978 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 

made previous to 

i ia Min. sstsesse  ssbenmat 95,000 
Extra Sh. Cl. sides, 

made since Oct. 

1, 2008, Ide...... 253,300 284,660 139,061 


Extra Sh. Cl. sides, 
made previous to 


Ry 8 ere 2,000 6,114 
Sh. Cl. sides, Ibs. . 515,229 SO7,008  ..cunkaas 
. §. short fat 
backs, Ibs. ...... 5,734,142 4, = 690 6,172,784 
D. 8. shoulders, ae 9,022 592/133 
S. P. hams, Ibs. .36,828,888 35, 008, 172 39, 333,169 
8S. P. skinned hams, 
_ SP eae ee 21,190,131 18,248,736 23,940,108 
s. tt bellies, lbs.31,169,265 29,398,053 24,347,365 
8. Californias or 
B AF... 8. 


Boston shoulders, 
Ibs. 


15, 042, 065 10,999,983 13, ae 
8. P. shoulders, lbs. 228, 497 1,401,393 154,271 
Other cuts 


of 
meats, Ibs........ 14,499,338 14,728,044 9,388,773 
Total cut meats, 
Mh Gabe aenn en 159,931,339 148,877,728 188,034,331 


ee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Feb. 27, 1929. 

Several cars of dried blood were sold 
from $4.40@4.50 per unit of ammonia, 
basis, f.o.b. New York, for prompt ship- 
ment, and sellers are quoting $4.50 for 
March delivery. South American ground 
dried blood is offered for March ship- 
ment at $4.60, with bids asked for. 

The movement of domestic tankage, 
both ground and unground, is very 
limited and the supply is greater than 
the demand. 

Nitrate of soda is firm in price, espe- 
cially in certain ports like New York, 
where the price of $2.22%4, ex vessel, is 
being held to. Very few resale lots are 
being offered at northern ports. 

Trading in cracklings is being done 
on a small scale, because the views of 
the buyers and sellers as to price are 
too far apart to make for business. 


a ae 
1928 GERMAN HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Total hog slaughters at 36 principal 
centers of Germany during 1928 were 
greater than in any other year on rec- 
ord, according to cabled reports to the 
u, 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Hogs killed in 1928 totaled 5,115 head, 
compared with 4,397 in 1927, 3,305 in 
1926, 3,182 in 1925 and 2,678 in 1924. 


i 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Feb 1, to Feb. 27, 1929, none. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A somewhat softer tone 
developed in the tallow market in the 
east, with the last business in extra 
fo.b. reported at 9144c New York. The 
latter was off %c from the previous 
week. The business, it was said, was in 
a confidential way, but with buyers 
holding off, a slightly easier tone ma- 
terialized. There was no pressure of 
supplies on the market from producers, 
although sentiment was a little more 
mixed as a whole. Consumers were in- 
clined to await developments. 

Some of the local element, who at- 
tended the tariff hearings at Washing- 
ton, do not look for any increase in the 
import duty on tallow, although the 
indications, they said, were for duties 
on palm oil and possibly some increases 
on some of the other imported oils. The 
latter appears to have made for an 
awaiting attitude generally. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
9%c; extra, 914¢c; edible, 934 @10c nomi- 
nal At Chicago, the tallow market 
ruled quiet and about steady, with 
prime packer quoted at 9%c f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, last paid. Buyers and sellers gen- 
erally were apart in their ideas. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 95%@ 
9%c; fancy, 94%4c; prime packer, 9%c; 
No. 1, 9@9%e; No. 2, 8% @8'4ce. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, February 27, some 681 casks were 
offered and 487 sold at unchanged to 1s 
higher. Mutton was quoted at 44@45s; 
beef, 42s 6d @ 44s; good mixed, 39s @ 
493, At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged. Choice was quoted at 
42s 9d and good mixed at 41s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market the past 
week in the east was weak, with oleo, 
New York, off about 1c a pound com- 
pared with a week ago. Sales were re- 
ported at llc. At Chicago, oleo was 
dull and barely steady and quoted at 
11@11%¢. 

OLEO OIL—The market was very 
quiet but prices held steadily. Extra 
New York, 11%@11%c; medium, 11c; 
lower grades, 10%4c. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and about steady, 
with extra quoted at 11%c. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A fairly good demand 
was reported, and the market was very | 
steady. Edible, New York, was quoted 
at 15%c; extra winter, 13%c; extra, 
13%c; extra No. 1, 18%c; No. 1, 18%c; 
No. 2, 12%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A moderate de- 
mand but a steady price situation pre- 
vailed again this week. At New York, 
pure was quoted at 15c; extra, 13%c; 
No. 1, 138%¢; cold test, 18% @19c. 

GREASES—A fair volume of trade 
featured the market the past week, al- 
though in several directions there was 
a tendency to hold off owing to evidence 
of a slightly softer tone in tallow. Of- 

erings of greases, however, were not 
pressed for sale. Producers are well 
sold up, but on the other hand, buyers 
Were not anxious for supplies and 
showed a tendency to await develop- 
ments. On the whole the price situation 


« Ground and unground...........sceseeeeees 
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was steady. Renewed talk of good pos- 
sibilities of import duties being placed 
upon some oils on the free list, and 
prospects of increased duties on other 
soapers’ imported supplies, served to 
act somewhat as a stabilizing feature. 

At New York, choice yellow and 
house were quoted at 84%@8%c; su- 
perior house, 9c asked; A white, 8%@ 
9%e; B white, 8%@9c; choice white, 
9%c. At Chicago, the grease market 
was rather quiet. Choice white appeared 
steady, while medium and low grade 
greases were in fair demand for future 
shipment. Bids of 9c for choice white 
were declined, sellers holding for Mec 
more. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 836c; yellow, 84%@8%c; B white, 
8%c; A white, 8%@9c; choice white, 
9% @9%Ke. 

a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Feb. 28, 1929. 
Blood. 

Demand for blood is comparatively 
quiet. Some small parcels have moved 
recently at lower levels, namely, $4.25. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
$4.25 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Digester hog tankage materials in 
sluggish market. Trading slight; de- 
mand lacking. 

Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 114@12% ammonia...... $4.50@4.75 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.50@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia........ imei 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.25@4.50 & 10 
Fertilizer Materials. 


Movement in fertilizer materials has 
picked up a bit, 300 to 400 tons selling 
recently at $3.75 &10c, f.o.b. Chicago, 
high grade ground. Trading in general 
good. 

Unit Ammonia. 
po gen ug 
AGO WER ins cccccdaacesekesscnss 8.7 
Bone : 


6 Beat — 
‘ \ 


\ 


are accurate and dependable. 
every process in the packing industry. 


Bone Meals. 


Bone méals show no change from 
previous inactivity. Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Weer: BOND GMA os dé cccccccccscscucvec $50.00@55.00 
team, GTOUME 6 occcccccccedscccsesedes 26.00@29.00 
Steam, unground ......cccccccsccces 26.00@28.00 


. Cracklings. 

Little demand is noted for cracklings. 
Buyers do not appear particularly in- 
terested at present. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and 
mit, proteim .ccccccccccccccccccce i 


1.05 
Soft pred. pork, ac, grease & quality. 85.00@90.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50. 155.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Demand for gelatine and glue stocks 
is not overly great, but trading is on a 


steady and normal basis. Prices un- 
changed. 

Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock......scccsesceses $40. . 
Hide trimmings .....ccesssccccessees 30. 
Horn pithe ..ccccccccccscccccccccces 40. 
Cattle Jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 40. 
Sinews, pizzles ......csesecssscceees 81. 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 





Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Horns, bones and hoofs remain quiet, 
as in the past month or two. No change 
anticipated for some time. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade......... $50. 100.00 
Mfg. shin bomes.......cieccccccccsces 56. 120.00 
Cattle hoofs .....csceseccccsccccccs 45. 47.00 
DOMES ccccccccccccccccccccccce 27. 00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 

of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 

Market for all grades of animal hair 
is very quiet. No trading reported. 
Sellers look to expected short hog 
supply for renewal of buying interest, 
as yet undeveloped. 


Coll and fleld dried......ssccccecceses 8 $ 8%c 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib.......+ 4 5c 
grey, winter, per Ib........ 3 Ic 
Cattle switches, each*.......seseseees 4 b%o 
*According to count. 
—@-—— 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


CONTROL 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 4 
There is one for 
Write 





us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type 
of regulator that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. Also 35 other cities.Rosso4A 
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THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 





CO., Inc. 
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Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, 
east, and south are selling 
Mistletoe. Let us refer you to 
some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, Feb. 25, 1929.—Trans- 
actions in the actual, both crude and 
the refined product, were negligible 
during the past week. However, the 
futures markets were fairly active espe- 
cially at New Orleans. There was con- 
siderable swapping from near to more 
distant positions at differences which 
were fair both to buyer and seller, with 
considerable activity from a consuming 
standpoint. 

A total of 43 notices were issued on 
the first notice day, Saturday, Feb. 23, 
and a total of 20 notices were issued on 
Feb. 25. The notices issued on Feb. 
23 call for delivery on March 1 and the 
notices issued on Feb. 25 call for de- 
livery on March 2. 

It is generally understood that there 
is a long interest amounting to between 
150 and 175 contracts which will de- 
mand delivery of the oil, which is to be 
used for compound lard manufacturing. 

Generally, the consumers were not 
anxious buyers, because of the apparent 
failure of hog lard values to advance. 
The trade as a whole decided to take a 
waiting attitude and not attempt to ad- 
vance cottonseed oil or compound lard 
values until more strength was demon- 
strated in the hog lard market. How- 
ever, many observers are making the 
claim that cottonseed oil could possibly 
advance to a point where it would sell 
higher than the hog lard market. 

A number of large purchases of 
March contracts have been made by 
consumers and refiners in the local mar- 
ket, sales for the past week being: 

Feb. 19, 1929: 8 Mch. 9.81, 10 Mch. 
9.82, 10 May 9.95, 16 Mch. 9.82, 13 July 
10.12, 2 Mch. 9.79, 18 Mch. 9.80, 2 July 
10.15, 1 July 10.17, 1 Mch. 9.85, 7 Mch. 
i 7 May 9.96, 2 Mch. 9.82, 2 July 


The Blanton Company 
ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 

VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 






Feb. 20: 1 May 9.99, 1 Mch. 9.81, 6 
May 9.93, 6 Mch. 9.80, 8 July 10.13, 8 
Mch. 9.83, 5 July 10.13, 5 Mch. 9.83, 10 
July 10.12, 8 Mch. 9.80, 2 Mch. 9.80, 7 
Mch. 9.80, 15 July 10.12, 20 Mch. 9.80. 

Feb. 21: 3 Mch. 9.81, 3 July 10.11, 
3 Mch. 9.80, 3 May 9.94, 1 Mch. 9.80, 
1 Mch. 9.81, 1 July 10.11, 2 Mch. 9.80, 
1 Mch. 9.80, 1 July 10.15. 

Feb. 23: 1 Mch. 9.73, 1 July 10.13, 
3 Mch. 9.73, 1 Mch. 9.81, 1 May 9.96, 
1 Mch. 9.80, 1 May 9.95, 1 May 9.96, 2 
Mch. 9.83, 1 Mch. 9.84, 3 May 9.96. 

Feb. 25: 1 Mch. 9.80, 1 Mch. 9.82, 
1 Mch. 9.84, 1 Mch. 9.84, 1 July 10.14, 
1 Mch. 9.85, 1 July 10.15, 10 Mch. 9.85, 
1 July 10.15, 6 July 10.18, 1 May 9.94, 
1 May 9.97, 1 May 9.99. 


Later New Orleans Trading. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, February 28, 1929.— 

One hundred and fourteen notices for 
3,420,000 Ibs. of oil have been issued 
since first notice day. About 50 were 
stopped by Airey & Stouse for the ac- 
count of out-of-town clients which will 
be shipped out. It is understood that 
the balance have been accepted by the 
Gulf and Valley Refining Co. Oil cer- 
tified as of excellent quality, with grade 
bleaching 2.0 and some even 1.8. 


oo en 


MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1929.—Cot- 

tonseed in limited trading finished the 
week 5 to 45 cents per ton lower on old 
crop months and unchanged on October, 
which represents new crop. values. 
Prices established in pit trading in this 
commodity are the gross value of prod- 
ucts less a milling cost and a reason- 
able carrying charge for the deferred 
deliveries. Today’s products figured on 
their spot values and estimated yields 
show the gross value of cottonseed as 
below: 
300 Ibs. oil @ 9%e........ $30.11 





825 lbs. meal @ $44.70...... 18.43 
595 Ibs. hulls @ $10.00...... 2.98 
150 Ibs. lint @ 5 cents...... 7.50 

OS Se ee eee, ee $59.02 


Trading values in this market are 
given widespread publicity and should 
establish a basis on which the entire 
industry could base a fair value of cot- 
tonseed on the value of products obtain- 
able therefrom. It is understood that 
spot values in the country, plus a 
freight for “as is” seed, are somewhat 
below the options, and as a result buy- 
ing has been limited and there is a 


disposition on the part of local traders 
to sell. The October option has held 
steady through the period, more due to 
the lack of incentive to trade than 
otherwise, although the price as against 
the value of new crop products is rela- 
tively cheap if the products could be 
sold for October delivery on a basis of 
prices now being indicated as available. 
Sales for the week, 2,300 tons. 

Cottonseed meal in an irregular mar- 
ket closed the period 5 cents up to 65 
cents down on old crop months, and 90 
cents up on October. A tight situation 
has developed in February, an? the in- 
terest in the final outcome of this 
month is general. The open trades seem 
to be entirely between spot handlers 
selling on one side to protect mill pur- 
chases, and buying on the other against 
sales to the trade. It is felt that with 
the February position liquidated that 
the forward months may decline some 
further next week, but the prices of the 
future months are low enough to be 
attractive on a protein basis, and are 
below a price on which mills are will- 
ing to sell their accumulated stocks. The 
cold weather of the past week has done 
much to encourage those bullishly in- 
clined, but the weight of the actual will 
probably be felt during the next 60 
days. Sales for the week, 5,700 tons. 

Cottonseed and meal future prices on 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange for 
the week ending Feb. 23: 

PRIME COTTON SEED. 


High. Low. Close 
2/16 2/23 
| rer 49.75 49.00 49.50 49.55 
nh ccuwen seaeeed 50.35 49.20 50.35 49.55 
BE sonciceusccnns ee 49.85 60.65 49.75 
_, MPO ee. 50.95 50.25 50.85 50.30 
Os kcwwartscartad 42.30 41.00 42.30 42.30 
PRIME 41% PROTEIN COTTONSBKED MBAL. 
High. Low. Close. 
2/16 2/23 
Pt Setkndcanae ce 44.50 43.55 43.75 44.70 
BD. onbes cugeesne 44.30 43.50 43.65 44.30 
eee 44.60 43.75 44.00 44.50 
Ce ncosncvessend 44.90 44.00 44.10 44.66 
a ee 38.50 37.50 37.50 38.40 
a 


OLEOMARGARINE IN 1928. 

During 1928, a total of 12,532,097 Ibs. 
of colored and 304,932,872 lbs. of un- 
colored oleomargarine were produ 
in this country subject to federal stamp 
tax, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This compares with 
12,129,503 Ibs. colored and 262,445,824 
Ibs. uncolored oleomargarine produced 
and tax-paid the previous year. No- 
vember was the month of greatest pro- 
duction in 1928, when 1,218,815 lbs. 
colored and 31,541,500 Ibs. uncol 
product were reported. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Undertone Strong— 
Cash Trade Fair—Crude Firm— 
Speculative Sentiment Bullish—Lard 
Barely Steady—Cash Oil Firmly Held 
—No March Tenders. 


While the volume of trading in the 
cotton oil future market on the New 
York Produce Exchange the past week 
was on a moderate scale, a strong un- 
dertone continued to prevail generally. 
With operations mixed and no out- 
standing feature to the trade, prices 
backed and filled, running to scattered 
realizing and selling on the bulges only 
to meet commission house and pro- 
fessional support on the setbacks. 

While buying power was not exten- 
sive, there was a lack of selling pres- 
sure most of the time. The latter was 
due to the rather firm underlying con- 
ditions within the market itself. 

A bullish feeling continues to pre- 
vail in both professional and cash cir- 
ces, and as a result, realizing sales 
were readily taken care of. Consider- 
able covering developed in the March 
position, owing to an absence of de- 
liveries on contracts, which further 
tended to strengthen the general: posi- 
tion of the market. A barely steady lard 
market was rather unsettling at times, 
but on the breaks offerings appeared 
to dry up. 

Crude Continues Firm. 

A continuation of firmness in the 
crude markets was a helpful influence, 
as was evidence of some improvement 
in cash oil demand. Satisfactory re- 
ports on February distribution con- 
tinued, and there was still a tendency 
to anticipate a more or less general 
revival in consumer buying shortly. 

The weather in the South attracted 
some attention, particularly the rather 
general reports of delayed plowing 
owing to wet soil, and other new crop 
preparations. While the situation 
there was drawing more observation, 
the new crop outlook as yet has had 
little influence on the oil markets. 
_The trade is contented with discus- 
sing the satisfactory distribution and 
the fact that the bulk of the available 
supplies are in strong hands. Consid- 
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erable was again heard of the possi- 
bilities of much better levels in the 
future, particularly with any improve- 
ment in lard values. 

In connection with the latter the 
Western hog run again was compara- 
tively small the past week, and packers 
are in control of the lard stocks. While 
the latter are large, indications are 
that the Western hog run is over for 
the time being, so that a more friendly 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 28, 1929.— 
Cotton oil markets, although dull, re- 
main steady, with stronger trend 
toward advances than toward declines. 
Prime bleachable, 9.95c, loose New Or- 
leans; crude, 9c, Texas; Valley, 9%c. 
Offerings light, with numerous mills 
closing for the season. All seem confi- 
dent of higher prices, especially if hogs 
and lard advance further. Meanwhile, 
stocks of oil in consumers’ and many 
manufacturers’ hands are comparatively 
light. Planting preparations have been 
delayed by unfavorable weather. This, 
with the reduction in fertilizers used, 
may contribute to decidedly better mar- 
kets later. About 10,000 bbls. choice 
bleachable were tendered on March 
New Orleans contracts the past five 
days, all quickly taken up. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 28, 1929.— 


Crude oil continues very dull at 9@ 
9c in the Valley; practically no trad- 
ing; mills’ views higher. Forty-one per 
cent meal, $44.75, Memphis; loose hulls, 
$10.25 f.o.b. Memphis. 


Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 28, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed, west Texas, $34.00; Dallas 
territory, $45.00; snaps and _ bollies, 
west Texas, $30.00; prime crude oil, 
8%@9c; 48 per cent cake and meal, 
f.o.b. Dallas, $44.00; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 4@5c. Market steady and 
unchanged from last week; weather, 
fair and warmer. 


attitude toward lard was in evidence 
in provision circles. Any notable re- 
ductions in the lard stocks, it is con- 
tended, will not only find reflection in 
the lard market but will act as a stim- 
ulus also to oil prices. 

At the same time, the tariff situ- 
ation again came in for consideration. 
Local oil men, returning from the 
Washington tariff hearings, were 
unanimously satisfied that some of the 
soapers’ materials now on the free list 
would have an import duty placed upon 
them, if not increases throughout the 
list. This, it was held was also con- 
structive on oil values. 

A fair cash trade developed for a 
time and more consumer interest was 
reported in evidence, but buyers were 
not inclined to follow upturns. The 
trade, however, is not booked far ahead, 
so that stocks need replenishing about 
every month or so, which is also an 
underlying supporting influence. 

Crude oil came out sparingly during 
the week, particularly in the South- 
east, where 9%c was bid. In the Val- 
ley, moderate sales were reported at 
9%c, as well as a moderate business 
changing hands in Texas at 9c, with 
that figure asked there. Crude oil 
stocks appear to be firmly held, so 
much so that there was no pressure 
of crude or refined oil on the markets. 

The first few days of March delivery 
saw no tenders. This was partly due 
to the fact that March is relatively 
cheap compared with crude oil, so that 
there is no incentive for tenders. A 
moderate sized short interest is be- 
lieved to exist in the spot delivery, 
which, it is felt, will be covered sooner 
or later, while, should any tenders 
come out later in the month, expecta- 
tions are that they will be quickly 
taken care of. 


Store Stocks Are Light. 


Store oil stocks here are very light, 
so that some of the cash handlers 
would like to see some oil tendered on 
March to have ample supplies for the 
Eastern fish trade, which should begin 
to make its appearance within the next 
month or so. 

In some well-versed quarters it is 
stated that interests carrying the bulk 
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Re-Sale Value 


New Orleans Cotton Seed Oil quo- 
tations more correctly reflect 
the real value of spot oil and 
are constantly governed by the 
fluctuations in refined and crude 
oil values. The value of the 
contract to buyer and seller is 
calculable to a degree which 
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on contract, central delivery 
point, bulk delivery, an indem- 
nity bond guaranteeing weight, 
grade and quality at time of 
delivery, transit privileges and 
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stabilizing influences—all give 
the New Orleans Cotton Oil 
Contract a definite re-sale value. 
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of the visible supply are not hedged in 
the future market to the usual extent, 
which is looked upon as forecasting 
support from the leading quarters on 
any setbacks. The fact that so much 
oil is being carried unhedged is taken 
as indicating a bullish feeling on the 
market by the larger distributors, and 
has been one of the reasons why cotton 
oil has been displaying independent 
steadiness, while lard has been on the 
down grade. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 


Friday, February 22, 1929. 
Holiday. 
Saturday, February 23, 1929. 
No Markets. 


Monday, February 25, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Ea SAEs aed CA 1070 a 1125 
ERR arate Se eeome 1070 a 1125 
Mar. ..... 6000 1082 1072 1078 a 1077 
OS Se eee 1080 a 1089 
May . 1000 1090 1081 1086 a .... 
OO rete rie ae 1090 a 1108 
July . 8400 1112 11038 1109 a .... 
Aug 600 1115 1114 1110 a 1125 
Sept. ...- 800 1129 1122 1126 a 1130 


Total sales, including switches, 12,000 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9%c Sales. 


Tuesday, February 26, 1929. 


BOG : oe eaacamssitisles 1070 a 1125 
Mar. .... 2100 1085 1081 1083 a 1085 
sot tsche beets dn eer 1075 a 1092 
May .... 2400 1093 1088 1091 a 1093 
DD sscucasene see eee 1095 a 1110 
July .... 2700 1115 1110 1112 a.... 
EMD, 55 cance bua ke looses 1118 a 1124 
Sept. .... 400 1185 11380 1128 a 1132 
GRRE pe WE ne ae 1107 a 1120 


Total sales, including switches, 7,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9%c Bid. 


Wednesday, February 27, 1929. 


GE 5555 Wels eas teks S080 @.\s+ 
Mar. .... 1800 1089 1086 1088 a 1090 
ee er oy 1080 a 1097 
May .... 1900 1098 1091 1091 a 1092 
Smee .is 3 tone eee see 1100 a 1110 
July .... 2800 1118 211128 Tb « .... 
eee ee 1120 a 1125 
Sept. .... 900 1132 1130 1130 a 1135 
ES ose ee aes ee eee 1110 a 1124 


Total sales, including switches 6,900 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9%c Bid. 


Thursday, February 28, 1929. 


SRE os cin cmstiia nven techio ai sia aoe @ ... 
Ea ee 1098 1098 1095 a 1098 
DR < ciuin aus oG en sey eae 1080 a 1100 
ee, « 1095 1090 1090 a .... 
OS eee eee eee 1093 a 1110 
SO 1117 1114 1118 a 1115 
RIN ss scans ngs aetel wea ie 1118 a 1125 
|S Se 1182 1182 1128 a 1131 

i i cea 105 a 1128 








See page 39 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market has 
ruled quiet and steady the past week, 
with no particular change in the general 
situation. The developments at Wash- 
ington were watched closely, the South- 
ern element working for an import duty 
on cocoanut oil, while consumers and 
Philippine interests appeared before 
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the committee against a tariff on this 
oil. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 8%c; Pacific Coast tanks, 7%c. 

CORN OIL—The market ruled rather 
quiet but offerings were limited anq 
the undertone steady, with prices 
quoted at 942.@95<c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
slow and the market barely steady, al. 
though the situation was largely nom- 
inal, with New York tanks quoted at 
10%c; barrels, 1244c; and Pacific Coast 
tanks, 914c. 

PALM OIL—A fairly good business 
passed in this oil, and the tone was 
very steady. Several who attended the 
tariff hearings at Washington were sat. 
isfied that an import duty will be placed 
on this oil. At New York, spot Nigre 
was quoted at 8%@8%c;_ shipment 
Nigre, 8c; spot Lagos, 9c; shipment 
Lagos, 8.60c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Consuming 
demand was fair and the market about 
steady. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 8%c; casks, 9c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand re. 
mained small, but offerings steadily 
held. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 11c; nearby, 10%c; and Feb- 
ruary forward, at 10%c. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal, 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Quited 8 to 
844c, nominal, for shipment. 

COTTON OIL—Stocks at New York 
are light and firmly held, with store oil 
nominally quoted %c over March; 
Southeast crude, 9c bid; Valley, 9%c, 
sales; Texas, 9c, sales and asked. 


—— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 28.—The Short- 
ening and Oil Division of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association re- 
ports the following quotations: 
Shortening—tierce basis. 


Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12%@.12% 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .124%@.12% 
Pwo Comet wteten. 2 oc esscccuscs -134%@.18% 
Salad Oil. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .124%@.12% 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12 @.12% 
Pacific Coast (port cities).......... -12%@.12% 
Cooking Oil—White. 
Northern states, east of Rocky Mts. .12%@.12% 
Southern states, east of Rocky Mts. .11%@.12% 
Pacific Coast (port cities) ........ 12 @.12% 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
be less than white. 


ena ewes 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, February 26, 1929. 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9% 
@9%éc Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
New York, 8%c Ib.; Manila cocoanut 
oil, tanks, coast, 7%c Ib.; Cochin co- 
coanut oil, barrels New York, 10%@ 
10%c Ib. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New 
York, 12@12%c Ib.; crude corn oil, bar- 
rels New York, 10%@l11c lb.; olive oil 
foots, barrels New York, 10%@10%e 
Ib.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels 
New York, $1.830@1.85 gal. 

Crude soya. bean oil, barrels New 
York, 12%c lb.; palm kernel oil, bar- 
rels New York, 9%c lb.; red oil, barrels 
New York, 10%@11c lb.; Niger palm 
oil, casks New York, 8%@8%e |b. 
Lagos palm oil, casks New York, 9%¢ 
Ib.; glycerine (soaplye), 7%c Ib. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products are heavy, particularly 
lard, with persistent hedging liquida- 
tion by tired holders. Commission 
houses are persistent buyers on strong 
hogs and a light hog run. Cash de- 
mand moderate, but sentiment specu- 
latively bullish. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil moderately active and very 
steady. Crude strong. Southeast, 9%4c 
pid; Valley, 9%c bid; Texas, 8%c bid. 
Cash trade quiet; lard weakness check- 
ing bulges. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Mar., $10.90@ 
10.95; Apr., $10.81@11.00; May, $10.92 
@10.94; June, $10.95@11.07; July, 
$11.12@11.15; August, $11.20@11.25; 
Sept., $11.29@11.32; Oct., $11.05@11.30. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 9%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 11c. 

ty 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, March 1, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.45@12.55; middle 
western, $12.25@12.35; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 12%c. 

fo 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 28, 1929. 
General provision market steady but 
frm. Cumberlands practically ex- 
hausted. Hams ‘fair; picnics very poor; 
square shoulders fair. Pure lard quiet. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: Liv- 
erpool shoulders, square, 80s; hams, 
American cut, 89s; hams, long cut, 
102s; short backs, 83s; bellies, clear, 80s; 
Canadian, 84s; spot lard, 60s. 


en 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,790 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
88,000 at a top Berlin price of 18.52c 
a pound, compared with 114,000 at 14.32 
cents a pound for the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady. 
Medium business in extra oleo oil and 
prime oleo oil. Premier jus and lard 
markets were rather quiet. 

The market at Liverpool was firm 
and demand was fair. The market for 
Cumberlands was strong. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 20,000 for the 
week ended Feb. 23, 1929. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended Feb. 22, 1929, 
was 54,000. 


a or 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Feb. 27, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 3d. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liver- 
pool on March 1, 1929, compared with 
those of a month ago, as estimated by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion, were as follows: 


March 1 Feb. 1, 
1929. 1929. 
ge MR '-cadinwas sted anare 3,604,160 2,941,456 
pe ee ee 1,693,216 1,530,816 
SERS |. sc kc kn ds ocam 89,600 124,432 
TAPE, WEOOR occ cicccccccics 235 95 
Lard, refined, tons ........ 2,220 2,077 
—__g@——- 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats, lard and hogs into 
Great Britain during January, 1929, are 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


Bacon, Fresh pork, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
i, OIC ore pS RRC eee eee 
DOMMAEK  ovcccscces Ge. ccwodaa.,. saseenen 
Netherlands ....... EE: Seaneue. . “wasmend 
ab, ae Re i. deeceus 384,000 
Irish Free State 5,488,000 2,352,000 ....... 
Ne NM Tagg ea  SE ee 
CURE So cedsencscee BD BEROD ... Seoccce 1,456,000 


The imports of live hogs for the 
month totaled 29,000 head. 


ee 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929 to February 27, 1929, 
33,756,759 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,750,200 lbs.; stearine, none. 
ee 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended Feb. 25, 1929, were 5,172 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all to England. 


rs 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 


spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, Feb. 22, 1929: 


Chicago 166,724 
Kansas City, Kans. 74,309 
Omaha 56,497 
*St. Louis 57,250 
Sioux City 46,954 
St. Paul 45,877 
New York City 36,251 


*Includes Hast St. Louis, Dl. 


1928 FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers during 
1928, with comparisons, are. reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 


e 
S 
iA 
a 


Sheep. 


Baltimore . 70,500 12,097 898,546 18,174 
Buffalo ... 641 33,830 947,550 83,044 
Chicago ...1,721,310 687,566 6,935,261 2,666,106 
Cincinnati . 133,706 81,801 1,023,317 61,724 
Cleveland . 87,611 75,086 1,037,952 139,379 
Denver ... 103,455 23,084 427,898 187,136 
Detroit ... 71,525 79,946 1,216,161 170,057 
Fort Worth 374,329 356,957 445,004 210,617 
Indianapolis 180,950 53,743 1,219,052 58,794 
Kansas City 834,671 224,378 3,314,792 1,316,607 
Milwaukee. 172,483 452,204 1,359,782 58,101 
B. St. Louis. 354,135 107,131 1,484,486 337,157 
New York. 401,957 659,604 1,424,362 2,375,078 
Omaha 807,088 76,123 2,169,993 1,723,577 
Phila. .... 72,777 96,143 980,979 88,093 
St. Louis.. 147,283 72,689 1,838,709 67,877 
Sioux City. 361,718 32,568 1,625,751 445,369 
So.St.Joseph 333,247 75,384 1,256,108 1,136,175 
So. St. Paul 499,919 622,324 2,570,850 490,925 
— ‘an 28,626 760,365 68,511 
ther 


points ..1,562,388 828,688 16,848,540 1,685,760 














Total, '28.8,467,308 4,679,922 49,795,408 13,488,171 
Total, '27.9,520,104 4,875,907 43,683,460 12,883,039 


JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Jan., 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 





Balti Coe: gen eoaer Bio 
altimore .. . 5 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. Buffalo oe 25u 12:208 2108 8,780 
i i hicago ... ‘ i x f 
Summary of top prices for ———- Cincinnati. 13,089 6,267 118,106 8,907 
at apace —— — bs Cleveland ne 8.544 5,200 106,858 12,214 
wi mver .... ‘ ; y 
passa ll : ee oe 7 Detroit .... 7,560 5,833 682 17,476 
comparisons: Fort Worth. 26,179 15,929 48,728 14,476 
t Indianapolis 17,407 4,130 178,235 3, 
BUTCHER STEDRS. Kansas City 79,083 15,701 408,018 120,970 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. Milwaukee 11,564 51,009 158,855 8,760 
B. St. Louis 28,473 4,772 124,717 16,450 
Week Same New York.. 32,746 50,946 143,616 845 
ended Prev. week, Omaha 71,057 9,446 068 608 
Feb. 21. week. 1928. Phila. ..... 5,251 6,793 98,315 14,657 
WePOMOS occcscccdccicnse $10.15 $10.00 $11.50 St. Louis 13,010 4,275 178,102 3,796 
WMURRADL  6.6.0:0 0/40 ¥s:ces's ce 9.75 9. 10.90 Sioux City. 616 2,799 199,568 384 
Winnipeg .cccecsccccecs 8.50 8.75 10.00 So. St. Joseph 28,116 6,573 105,006 100,314 
CEE dbawnes 00 naec'ese 8.25 8.25 11.25 So. St. Paul 38,948 50,502 308,074 36,894 
Edmonton ..........+++. 8.00 8 10.25 Wichita ... 6,458 2,594 77,889 10,004 
BE). BEE vocdccvovdves 8.25 8.50 50 Other points 135,318 67,251 2,087,587 143,978 
Moose Jaw ........eee0% 8. 8.75 10.00 
Saskatoon .......c.ccees 8.25 8.25 Total: 
Jan., 1929. 735,685 369,010 5,737,737 1,150,011 
VEAL CALVES. oo pane 711,104 383,264 5,478,968 1,150,520 
mos. en 
Toronto ......ssccccecss $17.00 $16.50 $17.00 Jan., 1929.5,108,967 2,575,077 27,725,871 8,380,762 
Montreal ........sseeses 15. 15.00 13.50 7 mos. ended 
Winnipeg ..........++0+ 2 — boy Jan., 1928..5,657,106 2,683,496 26,019,087 7,876,941 
a ome epee Rae tA 14.00 14.00 13.00 Inspections of lard at all establishments, Jan., 
Se NEOE eco ss an $6 0 9.00 9.00 10.00 1929: 216,273,052 Ibs.; compound and other sub- 
Wie dee «.ccokkahks., 12.00 12.00 13.00 — ne ares | gg 61,478,569 Ibs. 
Ape alias i 4 esi rresponding inspections for Jan., 1928: Lard, 
Saskatoon ........esee0e 12.00 12.00 198,496,802 Ibe; compound and other substitutes, 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 34,793,247 Ibs.; sausage, 60,272,479 lbs. 





$11.25 $ 9.90 
11.50 10.00 
10.50 9.10 
10.60 9.10 
10.25 8.80 
10.30 9.00 
10.40 9.00 
10.30 see 

GOOD LAMBS. 
ES svc vc ca veiccedees $15.50 $15.00 $15.00 
Montreal ....-cccccccess 11.00 1.00 12.00 
Winnipeg ....cccccoseece 50 13.50 13.00 
PE ine sete devedoes 4. cans 12.50 12.50 
Bdmonton .........seees 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Pr, Albert ..ccccccccses vce -00 11.50 
OME JAW 2 ccccccccccce cece 12.50 12.50 
Saskatoon ......seeeeeee seer eves eee 


(These totals do not represent actual production, 
as the same product may have been inspected and 
recorded more than once process of manu- 


facture.) 
Ghee 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 1, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 82,994 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 75,479 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 151,370 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 58,860. 
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Illustration shows open Express body 
mounted on Chevrolet 1 1-2-ton 
chassis with cab. 


32% more Power 


7 inches more 
Wheelbase 


Economy equal to 
its 4-Cylinder 
Predecessor 
Greater Speed 
50% more Capacity 
4 Speeds Forward 
4-Wheel Brakes 


fer Economical Transportatios 





This Great New Six-Cylinder 


1% Ton Truck—*545 


(heats, eng 4 .0.b. factory 
ichigan 





Ar a price of $545, the new six-cylinder 114 Ton Chev- 
rolet Truck makes available a dollar-for-dollar value that 
has never been duplicated in the commercial car industry! 


Its new six-cylinder valve-in-head motor provides a power 
increase of 32%. It accelerates faster in every gear. It 
operates smoothly and quietly. And its fuel-economy and 
cost of maintenance are fully as low as those of its famous 
4-cylinder predecessor! 


Combined with this increased power and finer perform- 
ance are a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rugged 189-inch 
frame — providing a carrying capacity of 1) tons, with 
load space up tog feet. Throughout the entire chassis are 
found basic improvements that contribute to its outstand- 
ing performance, economy and safety: perfected four- 
speed transmission . . . ball bearing steering mechanism 

. powerful, quiet 4-wheel brakes, with independent 
emergency brake . . . and a completely equipped instru- 
ment panel! 


Investigate this remarkable truck —extremely depend- 
able and economical, it is ideally fitted for your business! 


11% Ton Chassis, $545 114 Ton Chassis (with cab), $650 Light Delivery Chassis, $400 
Sedan Delivery, $595. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket appears firm, especially on light 
native hides, and an advance of %c 
was paid for light native cows and ex- 
treme native steers. Branded steers 
have been somewhat slow to move and 
have been offerd at last trading prices, 
with bids at %4c less declined. With 
the present demand for light native 
hides, no doubt the movement of more 
of these will be contingent upon the 
acceptance of some branded hides in 
combination. 

The movement was rather light and 
consisted of native hides alone, so far. 
Sales of about 30,000 were confirmed, 
mostly February take-off, during the 
week, and one packer is credited with 
moving around 18,000 native steers and 
heavy native cows earlier at steady 


rices. 

Spready native steers quoted at 17c 
last paid. Couple packers moved 5,500 
heavy native steers during the week at 
1446c, a steady price, and more moved 
earlier at same figure, as above stated. 
Extreme native steers advanced %c on 
sales of 3,900 by three packers at 14%4c 
for regular points, but possibly running 
light average. 

Butt branded steers offered at 14c, 
which was last paid. Colorados offered 
at 13%4c, last trading price, and bids of 
13c declined. Heavy Texas steers of- 
fered at 14c, light Texas steers at 
13%e; extreme light Texas. steers 
quoted with branded cows at 138c bid, 
13%e asked. 

One packer moved 3,000 heavy native 
cows early at 13%4c for regular points 
and couple cars ‘St. Pauls sold later at 
14c, usual premium for this point, both 
steady prices; earlier trading men- 
tioned here also at steady prices. Sales 
of 6,000 light native cows reported at 
14c for reglar points, and later two 
cars St. Pauls moved at 14%c, firmly 
establishing this description %c over 
las) week. Branded cows quoted 138c 
last paid and bid, 1344c asked. 

One packer moved 5,000 native bulls 
at 1042c; branded bulls last sold at 9%c, 
for northerns. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packer market firmer, following the ad- 
vance in big packer light native cows. 
Bids of 14c for March all-weight native 
steers and cows and 18c for branded 
have been declined in several directions; 
killers seem inclined to hold off for a 
while. One killer reports a bid of 10%4c 
for native bulls. One lot of 500 regular 
slunks sold at $1.15, and hairless slunks 
moved at 40c. Last trading in the 
Pacific Coast market was at 11%4c for 
steers and 11c for cows, last week, 
mostly small packers around San Fran- 
cisco and a few packer hides. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Sales of big 
packer hide trimmings reported in one 
direction at $86.00 per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; also one car small packer trim- 
mings late in week at $33.00 per ton, 
Chicago. ; 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market continues firm. There is a good 
demand for all-weights, around 47 Ib. 
average at 12%c, selected, delivered. 

eavy steers and cows nominally 11% 
@12c, Sales of 45/60 Ib. buff weights 
teported at 12%c and more wanted; 


earlier, buyers claimed to be getting 
these at 12c. Sales of good 25/45 lb. 
extremes reported at 14%c; earlier 
sales were made at 14c and good de- 
mand reported here. Offerings of all 
descriptions, however, rather light. 
Bulls nominally 842@9c, selected. All- 
weight branded priced 10%4@l1I1c, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins fairly 
active and higher. One packer moved 
February production of 4,800 skins at 
22c, northern basis, an advance of 1c 
over last week for domestic shipment; 
another packer moved February produc- 
tion, around 5,000, on private terms, 
generally thought at same figure. 

First salted Chicago city calf stronger 
and generally considered 20c market; 
couple cars reported moving at this fig- 
ure in one direction. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted around 17c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved Feb- 
ruary production of native kips alone 
at 19c, or 142c up from last trading; 
more available at this figure. Over- 
weights, 1642c last paid and bid, 17c 
asked. Branded kips offered at 15c. 

First salted Chicago city kipskins 
scarce and firmer in sympathy with 
packer kips and quoted nominally 17@ 
17%c. Mixed cities and countries 
around 15%@l16c. 

One packer moved 2,000 regular 
slunks, another about 5,000, all at $1.35, 
or 5c up from last trading. Hairless 
slunks quoted 40@55c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about steady, 
with choice city renderers quoted $5.50 
@5.75, and up to $6.00 asked; ordinary 
— lots reported moving at $4.50@ 
5.00. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 22 
@23c per lb., according to section. Last 
trading in big packer shearlings was at 
$1.50 for No. 1’s and $1.20 for No. 2’s. 
Pickled skins weaker; one packer moved 
a car at Chicago late this week at $7.75 
per doz. straight run of packer lamb, 
running 100 sq. ft. to the dozen; last 
trading prior to this was at $8.00 per 
doz. straight run. In the New York 
market, about 4,000 doz. sold earlier 
at $7.50 per doz. straight run of city 
lamb, followed by sales of packer skins 
at same figure in two directions; one 
packer, however, declined this figure. As 
previously mentioned, ribby sheep sold 
last week at Chicago at $9.87%4 per doz. 
Big packer wool lambs quoted at $3.80 
per cwt. live lamb at Chicago for next 
week, or $2.60@8.25 on piece basis; last 
trading at New York was at $4.05 per 
cwt. live lamb, salted basis. Small 
packer lambs generally quoted $2.50, 
with top of $2.75 paid only for very 
heavy lambs. 

PIGSKINS—Nothing further on No. 
1 pigskin strips since the good move- 
ment last week at 8c, for delivery six 
months ahead; more available on this 
basis. Gelatine stocks last sold at 5c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—City packer hide 
market quiet but firm. January hides 
were about cleaned up last week, as pre- 
viously reported, about 20,000 selling 
at 1446c for native steers, 14: for butt 
brands and 13%c for Colorados. Febru- 
ary hides not yet offered and market 
quoted nominally on basis of last sales. 
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COUNTRY HIDES—Country hide 
market firm, but trading limited, due to 
scarcity of offerings. Good demand for 
25/45 lb. extremes from northern sec- 
tions, but generally held at 14%4c; some 
reported to have moved at 14c. Fair 
demand for good buff weights and gen- 
erally 12%c asked. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
firm and fairly active. Last trading in 
5-7’s was at $2.05; sales of 15,000 7-9’s 
reported this week at $2.35, steady with 
late last week; also 10,000 9-12’s at 
$2.85, a steady price. Kips a shade 
firmer than previous nominal prices and 
4,000 12-17 lb. veal kips sold at $3.35; 
last trading on 17 lb. up was at $4.25. 

ee 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 23, 1929, 3,510,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,059,000 Ibs.; 
same week, 1928, 3,831,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to February 23, 29,577,000 
Ibs.; same period, 1928, 44,688,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 23, 1929, 
3,081,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,483,000 
Ibs.; same week, 1928, 3,544,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to February 23, 
33,877,000 lbs.; same period, 1928, 
40,688,000 Ibs. 

ee 

GOAT AND KID SKIN STOCKS. 

Goat and kid skin stocks held by 
tanners in this country on December 
31, 1928, totaled 6,972,536, against 
7,306,874 on November 30, 1928, and 
7,049,739 on December 31, 1927. 

ene 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended, Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 1, ’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @li @l7 24% @25n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14% 14%@15 @ 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l4ax @14 @22% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Cee 14ax @14 22% 
Hvy. Col. strs.13b @13%ax @13% o33 
Ex-light Tex. 

WERE EE: 13b @13%ax @13 @21 
Brnd’d cows.13b @134%ax @13 @21 
Hvy. nat. 

COWS ..ccce 13% @14 184@14 21% @22 
Lt. nat. cows.14@14% 13%@14 22 
Nat. bulls . @10% 10b @liax 18n 
Brnd’d bulls. 94¥@9%n 9% @ 9% 16%4@I17n 
Calfskins ... 22 21 22% 27 29 
Kips, nat. .. @19 18144 @19ax 28n 
Kips, ov-wt..1644b@17ax @16% 2644n 
Kips, brnd’d. @15ax @14%n @25n 
Slunks, reg... @l1. @1.35ax @1.50 
Slunks, hris..40 @55 40 @55 @90 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @14b @134ax @21% 
Branded .... @13b 12%@13n 21 
Nat. bulls .. @10%4b @10n @lin 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9 @ 9n @16n 
Calfskins ... @20 @19b @25 
po are 17 @17%n 17 ~@i7%n ogi 
Slunks, reg... @1.15 @1.10 1.10@1.25n 
Slunks, hris.. @40 @35 70 @80n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers..114@12 11 114% 19 19% 
Hvy. cows ..114@12 11 @11% 18 @18% 
| eee 12 12 19% @20ax 
Extremes ...14 14% 138% 21%@22 
BUS ccccces %@ 9 15 15%ax 


alls 8 84@ 9 
= «5 16n 15 15% 


22n 

agin oeu 14 1444n 14 14% 21 22n 

Light calf...90 1.00 90 1.00 1 1.65 

Deacons ..... 90 1.00 90 1.00 1. 1.50 

Slunks, reg..35 50 35 50 15 1.00 
Slunks, hris..10 15 10 15 25 30 

Horsehides Bay 4. 5.50 6. 8.00 
Hogskins ....60 70 60 70 80 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs...2.60@3.25 2.60@3.30 3.00@3.90 


Sml. pkr. 
a 50 2.50@2.75 3.00@3.50 


lam! @2. 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.20@1.50 1. 1.50 1.10@1.25 
Dry pelts ...22 "Sts 28 G2 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, February 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, weighty steers are steady to 25c 
higher; light and medium weight offer- 
ings, 25@50c higher, light yearlings and 
lower grade light steers showing full 
advance; she stock not much different, 
a little more active, but very uneven; 
bulls and vealers, steady. The early 
advance in weighty steers was almost 
erased at the close, week-end trade on 
heavies being 25@50c under high time 
as Eastern shipper demand abated. 
Conservative loadings and improvement 
in Eastern dressed beef conditions were 
revitalizing influence in live market. 
Active and higher country trade helped 
lower priced steers, kinds selling at 
$12.00 downward; quality light year- 
lings went back to country at prices 
up to $11.90. Most fat steers during 
week, $11.25@13.50; top heavies, $14.75; 
mixed yearlings, to $14.00; heifer year- 
lings, $12.60; not many cows in run 
above $9.00; most cutters, $5.75@6.75; 
bulls very scarce. 

HOGS—Hog prices advanced late last 
week, then again today. In comparison 
with last Thursday, current quotations 
are 40@50c higher on weight averages 
over 160 lbs.; 75c to $1.00 higher on light 
lights and pigs, and 25@40c up on 
packing sows. Today’s top, $11.20, a 
new high mark for the season and since 
early last October. Bulk of desirable 
hogs scaling from 160 to 320 lbs., $10.95 
@11.10; good and choice 130 to 150 Ib. 
weights, $10.00@10.85; strictly choice 
150 Ib. averages, up to $11.00; pigs, 
mostly $8.75@9.75, choice sorts up to 
$10.25; packing sows, $10.00@10.35. 

SHEEP—Liberal marketing today 
hampered trade and was instrumental 
in erasing earlier strength, leaving fat 
lamb prices weak to 25c lower than a 


week ago. Aged sheep, strong to 25c 
higher; bulk fat lambs, $16.25@17.00; 
close, mostly $16.75 down; week’s top, 
$17.50; bulk fat ewes, $8.00@9.00, few 
$9.25; yearlings, $14.50@15.00. 


a 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., Feb. 28, 1929. 


CATTLE—Demand for fed steers and 
yearlings improved during the week, 
and strong to higher prices were ef- 
fected as a result. Offerings scaling 
under 1,150 lb. sold to best advantage, 
and are fully 25c higher, while 
weightier arrivals were slow to sell on 
late days. Final prices are steady to 
25c over a week ago. All classes of she 
stock sold readily at strong to 25c high- 
er levels. Choice yearling steers and 
mixed heifers and steers scored $14.00 
for the week’s top, and best heavy 
beeves brought $13.65. Bulk fed of- 
ferings cleared from $11.00@13.25. 
Trade in bulls was slow and weak to 
25c lower. Vealers are mostly 50c high- 
er, with the late top at $14.50. 

HOGS—Broad shipping orders again 
this week were responsible for the pre- 
vailing strength in the market. This 
resulted in an advance of 25@35c in 
prices as compared with a week ago. 
Packers resisted the advance at all 
times, but were forced to follow to some 
extent. The week’s top reached $11.00 
on Thursday’s session, establishing a 
new high mark for the year and the 
highest paid since the first week in Oc- 
tober last year. Packing grades held 
steady. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values are around 
50c higher than a week ago, in spite of 
the fact that prices were around 25c 
lower on Thursday’s market. Choice 
fed westerns scored $16.75 on Wednes- 
day for the week’s top, but at the close 
comparable kinds sold for $16.50. Most 











Kennett, Murray & Company 


Union Stock Yards, LaFayette, Indiana 
“On the Banks of the Wabash” 





A Kennett-Murray Office Situated in the heart 

of Indiana’s Corn-Belt. 

Fed, High Quality Hogs and Small Stock. Un- 
excelled Service East and South. 


Good Yielding, Corn- 








Kennett-Murray Service Always 








Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dayton, O. 








Other Kennett-Murray Markets 


Detroit, Mich. 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Montgomery,Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
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of the fed arrivals cashed from $165 
@16.65. Mature classes are strong to 
25c higher. Fat ewes, in load lots, solq 
up to $8.50, while odd lots reached $9.95 
and above. 


fo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Feb. 28, 1929, 
CATTLE—Light receipts and a broad 
shipping demand were factors which re. 
sulted in advancing prices during the 
week on most killing classes. Fed 
steers and yearlings adyanced mostly 
25@50c, with choice weighty steers and 
light yearlings showing the most y 
turn. Heifers advanced fully 25c, and 
the better grade cows closed the week 
strong to 25c higher. Lower gr; 
weak to 25c lower. Veals advanced 50e, 
with the practical top at $14.00. Most 
fed steers and yearlings cashed at 


$10.75 @ 12.75. Yearlings reached 
$13.50, and choice weighty steers 
$14.00. 


HOGS—A falling off in receipts here 
and elsewhere, under a broad demand 
from all quarters, resulted in an up- 
ward trend to values, and new high top 
prices for the winter packing season 
were registered. Comparisons Thurs- 
day with Thursday uncover a net ad- 
vance of 50@65c. Thursday’s top 
reached $10.75. 

SHEEP—A two-way market has de- 
veloped in the fat lamb trade. During 
the forepart of the week, under mod- 
erate receipts, a broad shipping demand 
and urgent orders from local packers, 
the market developed sharp advances 
which carried prices to new high levels 
for the year, but on Thursday, under a 
heavy supply, part of the early upturn 
was wiped out. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show a net advance on 
fat lambs of 25@35c, while fat shee 
are around 25c higher. At the me 
of the advance Wednesday, a top of 
$17.15 was reached, while Thursda * 
bulk of fed wooled lambs sold $16.00@ 
16.50; top, $16.65. Fat ewes have 
cleared largely at $8.50@9.50; top, 


$9.75. 
—— —— 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Ecenomics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 28, 1929. 


CATTLE—Moderate receipts and ur- 
gent buying demand brought 25@d0¢ 
higher prices for beef steers and all fed 
yearlings. Choice 1600 Ib. bullocks 
topped at $13.60; medium weight beeves 
reached $12.75; good yearlings, $12.50, 
and choice mixed steer and heifer year- 
lings made $13.00. All steers and year- 
lings, largely $10.50@12.25. Fed heifers 
bulked at $10.25@11.25, with a few up 
to $11.75. Cows ruled strong to 2bc 
higher at $8.00@9.25 mostly. Vealers 
advanced 50c, and selects reached 
$14.00. Medium bulls strengthened and 
bulked at $8.50@8.75. 

HOGS—Mostly 50c upturns occurred, 
and choice 190-260 Ib. butchers sold up 
to $10.65, new high top for the year. 
Desirable 180-340 lb. weights bulked 
at $10.50@10.65, with lighter averages 
down to $10.00 largely. Packing sows 
cashed at $10.00 down. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs scored a full 50¢ 
advance early in the week and to 
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at $16.75, but late weakness erased part 

of the upturn. The bulk of better grades 

cleared at $16.25@16.60. Ewes ad- 

vanced mostly 50c and reached $9.50. 
a 


ST. LOUIS: 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
_ Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., Feb. 28, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, steers, mixed yearlings and heifers, 
%c to mostly 50c higher. Some steers 
were up more, with common kinds show- 
ing the least upturn. Cows, 25@50c 
higher; all cutters, 25c higher; bulls, 
50c to mostly 75c higher; good and 
choice vealers, $1.00 higher. Tops for 
week: 1,214 lb. matured steers, $13.50; 
965 lb. yearlings, $13.25; 600 lb. mixed 
yearlings, $12.85; 546 Ib. heifers, $12.25. 

HOGS—Slackened receipts pushed 
hog values sharply higher. Compared 
with last Thursday, all hogs are 50@ 
tbe higher; pigs, 25@50c up. Today’s 
trade was mostly 15@20c higher, bulk 
of hogs earning $11.10@11.25; top, 
$11.35; heavy butchers, down to $10.90. 
Packing sows scored $10.00@10.15. 

SHEEP—Lambs advanced 25@50c, 
sheep holding steady. Bulk of lambs 
sold today at $16.75, a few specialties 
at $17.25. Clipped lambs sold at $15.00; 
fat ewes, $9.25 down. 


ee: 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 27, 1929. 


CATTLE—The resumption of normal 
runs today wiped out part of the early 





upturn, leaving closing values still on 
a strong to 25c higher basis for the 
week. Top medium weight steers for 
the week and month scored at $12.25; 
other desirable offerings, $11.50@12.00; 
bulk all weights, $10.25@11.50. Fat 
cows closed at $7.25@8.50 on common 
and medium grades; heifers, $8.50@ 
9.75; cutters, $5.75@6.75; bulls, $8.75 
down; vealers, largely $14.50. 

HOGS—Hog values scored a 25c up- 
turn, desirable lights and butchers sell- 
ing mostly at $10.50; plainer kinds, to 
$10.25; light lights and pigs, $10.00; 
with packing sows, $9.75. 

SHEEP—Upturns on lambs were 
25@50c, desirable natives and fed offer- 
ings today selling at $15.50@16.00; 
ewes, $8.00@8.50. 

te 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 28, 1929. 


CATTLE—Features of the week’s 
cattle trade were stronger prices, 
sharply increased receipts of better 
quality, and a higher percentage of 
weighty bullocks. Steers and yearlings 
showed a further 25@50c bulge, mak- 
ing $1.00 and more for the past two 
weeks. 
to 25c higher; vealers, 50c higher; cow 
stuff, unchanged. Steer receipts were 
nearly 30 per cent larger than the week 
before, and weights averaged consider- 
ably heavier. Bulk of steers and year- 
lings brought $11.00@13.00, with a top 
of $13.50 for half a dozen loads of 
choice 1,200 Ib. to 1,500 Ib. Best heifers 
brought $12.15; cows, $10.10; vealers, 
$14.00. 


Heifers and bulls ruled strong 19 
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HOGS—Hogs advanced 75c, and the 
top reached $11.10, the highest mark 
since late September. Light and me- 
dium weights enjoyed the upturn and 
sold principally from $10.90@11.00 late. 
Hogs above 250 lb., largely $10.50@ 
10.85; packing sows, $9.35@9.75. 
SHEEP—The lamb market was in 
buoyant form again, with prices at one 


‘time 75c higher, and finally 25@50c 


higher than a week earlier. The top 
was $16.65, bettering the earlier sea- 
son’s high mark of $16.50. Choice light 
lambs would have brought $17.00 at 
the week’s best time. Choice, light 
ewes were quotable at $9.75. 


en eee 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended Feb. 23, 1929, and comparative 
periods: 

At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 28....168,000 675,000 276,000 

,000 000 


TR MN aie << cine ence 173,000 823 334, 
BN eas suwe Gens cwliwreswe 000 ,000 304,000 
Mt 4écdhssemncerthsavae 221,000 638,000 287,000 
BEE ec ébtascnccebetees 217,000 590,000 294,000 
1925 ........20++00000+--209,000 893,000 278,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Weaeeks emdie® Feb. WB secs svcicccccsccevesces 582,000 
DE TEE. booth ivccécececsseceupes snedd 720,000 
D6 6e0 aGne. ose nddapnveawavetdesctcectian 856,000 
SE Neaisind 6A Re aVkensé gute dauneucedseaaee 570,000 
PP ives ceuccens Gisetcasaccscddagucescvedal 519,000 
WE Oho ccdeveksecenpekbbeusis dabseoesecen 802,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 23....129,000 511,000 204,000 
Previous week .......... 132,000 644,000 233,000 
BE. acbitencctn cthntwey 147,000 742,000 217,000 
ME cy caducaes cncamadne 169,000 502,000 205 
DE hv cevovctecuessvenea 168,000 ,000 
MEE Wedwaedecnscoddcumen 155,000 708,000 198,000 





*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph, 








J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


counted as cattle previous to 1927. 





Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 





= 
E. K. Corrigan 
Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 











E. K. Corrigan R. G. Symon 


Karl N. Soeder 











BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
IL Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 











—_ 














Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 

















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 






































a Distance Telephone Bo ieeeas one —— — 
Do you buy your Livestock R. R. Lewis Co. 
through Recognized Pur- Buyers Only 
; Cattl 
| chasing Agents? Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1929. 








SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. (Chicago ...............+. 6,500 35,000 12,000 
Chicago ..........ssee00 500 868,000 §=62,500 Kansas City ............ 7,000 11,000 7,000 
Kansas City ............ 300 =: 11,600 Si. ‘pierre 5,500 16,000 10,000 
|| hye Ra RE ARNE a 100 3=_ 7,500 __ = oo \eeenEarene 3,000 11,500 1,500 
St. Louis ............+- 300 3,500 3 OO Nee 1,600 5,000 3,000 
St. Joseph .............. 150 = 2,000 3S: 2,000 Sioux City .............. 2,500 12,000 2,000 
ED cpt ccesunccd 2,000 8,000 ee Sr eee aa 900 =. 8,500 500 
i, Pi cavicarebpunead's 300 3,500 100 Oklahoma City .......... 400 1,200 onal 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 1,200 eS Ol =e eee 1,200 1,700 700 
te ac benasseance 100 700 1,000 Milwaukee ... ....ccccce 600 2,500 200 
De. -tccbvccacenbee .kaaue 100 Se OO eee 900 2,900 3,900 
PEL evscsieibaawets 100 900 16,300 Louisville ............+4 100 1,500 400 
Louisville ............ .- 100 200 3 ee 400 5,200 600 
i tc ccbesedbpeesoe s 300 1,700 600 Indianapolis ............ 700 6,000 1,000 
Indianapolis ............ 100 000 200 Pittsburgh .......-...0++ sees. 800 300 
Ds enbsavepaene 100 1,700 BR. EOL SR bnc cnstenss 300 3,000 100 
i. cscshioee oss 200 1,500 S| eae aE ee 1,500 800 
BE Sea a Sods chem nick 100 500 200 Cleveland 2,700 2,600 
DE wecpssuebousese 100 800 +++- Nashville 900 300 
ED nas soancesdewes 200 400 200 Toronto 1,100 100 
SED Ao nbbesbudecenerd 300 =: 11,300 2 c 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1929. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1929. 
RE 8 FS SF 15,000 65,000 45,000 Chicago ............++0+- 6,000 20,000 15,000 
BR OR cas vcescen se 9,000 10,000 7,000 Kansas City ..........+. 7,000 10,000 5,000 
Ea e ds cb een sameues 6,400 14,000 13,000 Omaha .............+-+0 6,500 12, 10,000 
ORC 2,000 15,000 ie > BOON |W. 65.56 dec! eae 2,200 9,500 1,000 
OE RS ee 2,500 4, 7,000 St. Jomeph ......cceccece 2,600 6,500 3,000 
Dy acc csbeeseacc 4,000 18,500 3,500 Sioux City .............. 2,500 11,000 2,500 
YO ee 3.309 24,600 5000 St. Pas) ..........c.000. 2,200 16,000 500 
Oklahoma City 900 1,500 woos Oklahoma City .......... 500 1,000 rane 
Fort Worth ... 2,400 2,600 3,000 Fort Worth ... 1,200 2,000 1,100 
Milwaukee . 200 300 100 Milwaukee 500 1,800 300 
Denver ..... 2,000 5,800 8,900 Denver ...... 400 1,900 600 
NO in Lino San been 400 1,500 400 Louisville ..... 500 1,000 200 
WR. a essen'ccccasceee 1,000 4,200 600 Wichita ..........-0+06- 400 8 =1,700 400 
Ea 1,000 4,000 300 Indianapolis ............. 900 5,000 300 
MEER vo dcosectecause 600 4,000 1,500 Pittsburgh .............+ sees 2,500 200 
ER onan sc senns<c 1,000 3,600 aaa 400 =: 11,600 100 
SD! Saucgkcaechssanate 1,000 7,700 ee CRD ob ns s4ccsansers oe 200 1,800 900 
ES EE 1,000 3,300 2,900 Cleveland ..........+-e0. 300 3,700 1,200 
SEER, sancishssiceenn 200 900 eo 200 =: 1,500 300 
WNIED sc ounsseccusace 2,300 600 OD! “WINGS 25. cen scccs ccs 1,500 1,500 400 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
Feb. 28, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft er oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 


CHICAGO. E,. ST. LOUIS. 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch.$10.75@11.10 $10.75@11.15 


Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 10.75@11.20 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.40@11.15 
Lt. lt. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.75@11.15 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 9.75@10.35 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 8.25@10.25 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 10.76-235 lb. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good. 


i ~ Scekteh oeasseensu gis 12.50@14.50 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
MD Skip owes wes osucysceesc.0n 13.50@14.50 
ee Make dains sess cee 12.50@13.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
SE Ce Saran cewhases ss oes ss 13.75@14.75 
Lipthhhameee wmene ae end 12. 13. 
STEERS (950-1,100 LBS.) : 
Sa ee 13.75@14.75 
GL Sen anbbirkends$énes ten sees 12.75@13.75 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
DE s0enes6006 600000000000 11.50@12.75 
DEL: boukbbanascinatdenece 9.00@11.50 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS 750-950 LBS. ) : 
| SE ie aes 14.00@15.00 
> Se canadescestbikshsesese 12.75@14.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
RAE Ea 12.50@13.50 
DPS AEE STU oot on nscackxseen 11.50@12.75 
CSRGREE. | cacccnccccccoses 8.00@11.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
SEE GuaGintechachetaénenawe 10.50@12.75 
SE cccecestpabbsts sun ck eke 9. 12.50 
RR ae re 8.75@11.25 
COWS: 
SL ds veuwescueesthkonsens - 9.50@10.50 
SS a 2 Sean 8. 9.50 
PONE, Scenes oscccccccee 6. 8.50 
Low cutter and cutter........ 5.75@ 6:90 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
hk | eeeeaeeee 9.40@10.50 
RS SP eee 8.00@ 9 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Ts Tee 9.00@12.00 
i ec scecenben's 6.00@ 9.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
OE a ee 14.00@17.00 
ee a 13.00@14.00 
a eer 9.00@13.00 


. .. 14.75@16. 
Lambs (all weights) cull-com. 11.00@14.75 
Yearlings wethers (110 lbs. 


down) medium-choice ...... 11.00@15.00 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. %.85@ 9.50 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med.-ch.. 7.60@ 9.25 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 3.75@ 7.85 


11.00@11.25 
10.75@11.25 
9.50@11.20 
9.65@10.15 
7.25@10.00 
10.82-223 Ib. 


13.00@14.00 
11.75@13.00 


13.25@14.25 
12.00@13.25 


13.25@14.25 
12.25@13.25 


10.75@12.25 
8.50@10.75 


13.25@14.50 
12.25@13.50 


12.25@13.25 
11.00@12.25 
7.75@11.00 


10.50@12.50 


s 3 
2 8 

S> =@28; 
8 88 &338s 


25@ 

.00@12. 
6.00@ 9. 

16.25@17.75 


13.75@16.25 
6.00@13.75 


15.75@17.00 
14.00@15.75 
10.25@14.00 


10.25@14.00 
7.75@ 9.50 
7.25@ 9.25 
3.75@ 7.75 


OMAHA, 


KANS. CITY. 


ST, PAUL. 


$10.40@10.75 $10.30@10.90 $10.50@10.75 


10.45@10.75 
10.00@10.75 
9.00@10.50 
9.65@10.15 


12.75@14.00 
11.75@12.75 


12.75@14.25 
11.75@12.75 


12.75@14.25 
11.75@12.75 


10.50@11.75 
8.50@10.50 


12.75@14.25 
11.75@12.75 


11.50@12.50 
10.75@11.50 
7.50@10.75 


10.25@12.00 
9.25@11.25 
8.00@10.50 


9.25@10.25 
8.50@ 9.25 
6.7 8.50 
6.75 


Qn sp a 
be oh oo 
$3 $8 aa. 


eER ag e 
Sas 85 58 


in 
3 


15.50@16.75 
14.00@15.50 
10.25@14.00 


10.25@18.75 
7.7 9.75 
7.50@ 9.50 
3.25@ 7.75 


10.50@11.00 
10.25@11.00 
9.00@ 10.65 
8.75@ 9.90 
8.00@ 9.15 
10.5-255 Ib. 


12.75@14.00 
11.65@12.75 


12.75@14.25 
11.65@13.25 


13.25@14.25 
11.75@13.25 


10.50@11.75 
8.50@10.50 


13.25@14.50 
11.75@13.25 


11.50@13.00 
10.50@12.00 
7.50@10.75 


10.25@12.00 
9.00@11.50 
8.25@10.25 


10. 


woo Qnwmoo 


eh os 
a 
a 


on 


si Hu GE 


5838 83 


10.60@ 10.80 
10.50@10.80 
10.00@10.80 

9.75@10.25 
10.00@10.25 
10.47-228 Ib. 


12.50@13.50 
11.25@12.50 


12.75@13.75 
li. 12.75 


12.75@14.00 
11.50@12.75 


9.75@11.25 
8 aa 


e 9.75 


12.75@14.00 
11.50@12.75 


12.00@13.00 


7. 8.75 


8.00@11.50 
5.75@ 8.00 


12.00@14.50 
9. 12.00 
6. 9.00 
15.75@16.50 
14.25) 


15.75 
10.25@14.25 


10.25@14.00 
7.25@ 8.50 
7.00@ 8.50 
2.50@ 7.25 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1929. 


ie a ccmachesee 6,500 
EE sia dbs 0.0 01008 4,000 
Sere 4,000 

ig SPSS oe 1,500 
i. Mn ccs pea hachwea 2,000 
RS ee ee 2,500 
* Sa 1,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 
SO Se eee 1,400 
ES 8 son:cdnchaans 400 
DEE boi nh'05b 0.0% sages ee 400 
ED nos Scien xen'oe ed 300 
WOE was tatevevecceves 300 
ee eer ee 500 
IE, cc csccasesccce snees 
CEES ce sccccces 900 400 
eres 100 
Cleveland .........-+se0. 300 
a  — ae er 400 
UNOS S vesccevccdueeece 100 
FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 

AO ee er, 3,000 
a 450 
EE cae gay>scNeeabaes 1,200 
Se SED. sade ntasesceses 750 
ERS ee: 500 
a i. Lae 
SS =e 1,900 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 
ne a 900 
ee 100 
EE Tn lens oes des thee 275 
|| aS ae ee 700 
Indianapolis ............. 300 
oe) aaa ee 
eer err re 275 
| Sr 175 
tS Be eee 100 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner of 
livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for the week 
ended Feb. 23, 1929, with comparisons. 


CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 
Feb. 23 

CREED oc vcccvccccvcceses 21,525 
oT a ee 17,456 
PS rec 13,494 
ie EN hss aan nesdichous 6,317 
eae 6,954 
Ne. oe Swans 6,951 
SS oi 1,494 
a fh ae 4,916 
Phiadelphte §..6. 2c csecs 1,205 
| eee 774 
ton pGkesse sees Wb.o™ 1,104 





















8,621 
Oklahoma City 4,306 
Cincinnati ... 1,183 
ER Wd deS steve caves »297 
MEE. 9286505. 9.0850 wae 98,597 
HOGS. 
ve ”t«séiE EEE 166,724 
Ee a 26,139 
DE. apes 603.050 44004 53,458 
TP eae 910 
hs MEN” Swe cc cdtee uae 25,032 
De SEED Soacccscesces 42,554 
DE ie cick accu cen snus 6,558 
ee ER. ote cccncceue 9,248 
EER on isccrwedecs 16,295 
DE cacvcvescecs 17,166 
DE Sa ced ach aneecusec 16,613 
New York & J. C....... 55,108 
Oklahoma City .......... 9,156 
SED. -5055,0055 Faber 22,668 
SPC Se sans hose an ed - 16,616 
.. Sree 504,245 
*Week ended Feb. 22, 1929. 
SHEEP. 
41,666 
26,139 
35,431 
2,368 
. 21,787 
7,279 
3,657 
h 2,463 
Philadelphia ........... . 4,881 
Indianapolis ............. 250 
ES Rees 2,585 
Mew York & J. 0....... 45,808 
Oklahoma City ...... seen 92 
Cincinnati .;....... eeead 406 
eee er ++. 4,670 
EE. kasacviseeira ee e+ -198,927 
—>— 
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What is the emulsion method of pre- 


paring sausage meats to 


crease bind- 


ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s diction- 


ary and guide, 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 























































































Purchases of livestock by packers at pal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, 
93, 1929, with com ms, are reported rs The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Azmoar, & OO. ccccccceess — oo bgt 
& O0.....53...05. 2 Sa ee 
ae Seen 5,139 4,883 4,900 
oo Law Co. 1,332 1,976 cose 
H. Hammond Co...... 2,071 = 
thaw, McNeill A ya 8 oe “ ‘ bre 
Packing nogs; Independen 
ox 00, 4,042 hogs; "Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
3,604 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
9,040 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,424 hogs; others, 
hogs. 
age bess “Cattle, 21,525; calves, 7,828; hogs, 
119,291; sheep, 41,666. 
KANSAS CITY. 
— Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ur & Co. ....- 747 42364,717 395,057 
oy Sacking Oo. 2318 508 2,677 4,890 
Fowler Straub Co.. 570 tae = oss “aie 
Morris & Co. ....... : 344 375 3,213 2,702 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,182 606 10,426 4,928 
Wilson & Co. ....-. 3,289 542 3,336 = 4,065 
Local butchers ..... 687 39 =61,770 97 
Total ..ccccecccee 14,689 2,817 26,139 21,739 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Teer 12,734 12,072 
Raa Pg. Oo. .....:. 3,386 13,299 8,973 
Dold Pkg. Co. ....-..-- 926 reo Bree 
Morris & Co. ....----+-s 1,393 ig 4, 
BEE 0. cae ose > 4,229 10,974 15,197 
Bagle Pkg. Co. ..-.--.-- sees cele 
Glassburg, M. ....--.--- 1 
Hoffman Bros. ........-- 46 
Mayerowich & Vail...... 22 
Qmaha Pkg. Co. ......-- 46 
37,553 
Total ...cccccccccscnee 16,174 85,881 41,200 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 1,279 952 2,758 419 
eceweee 1,802 1,079 4,842 784 
Pe O0):ccese 480 153 633 134 
:. _ Pkg. Co... 820 ove, | Se ne oe 
sedessseaweds 48 55 3,507 95 
Total ...ccce «ees 5,185 2,239 14,144 1,482 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. cootce S000 461 12,667 15,017 
Armour and Co. ... 1,511 326 7,189 3,998 
Morris & Oo. ...... 1,651 221 4,860 2,772 
SES a cls.e'sioes wesce See 67 6,285 3,174 
BEE 87258 eo seaen 8,461 1,075 31,001 24,961 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,086 149 15,389 2,369 
eeee 2,359 142 16,452 2,245 
1,613 179 §=67,980 = =2,308 
3 a 74 cas 
72 hie “ie 
. 1,621 50 22,338 251 
osseesee SStUE 547 62,233 9,168 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Oo. ....... 1,499 509 4,227 54 
Wilson & Co. ...... 1,550 637 4,523 38 
ME cuss annoe ve 111 sone 406 enka 
ME Cwsbisicws - 3,160 1,146 9,156 92 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. ©o..... 663 304 10,054 3,642 
Dold | ee 3B 4,357 15 
Wichita D. Beef Co 12 Mists whew 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 85 Roe A 
Keefe- cn OE 26 wine eee ° 
Fred W. Dold ...... 41 185 . 
EP cass sssasece 1,177 317 14,546 3/657 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 664 118 5,822 10,144 
Armour and Co. 566 187 4,474 10,879 
Blayney-Murphy . cose 407 105 «2,676 cease 
Others... ecese ct 335 87 1,227 267 
eee 1,972 442 13,699 21,290 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 1,685 2,056 9,979 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 274 614 oses 
Herts Bros. ........ 98 4 ewde 
 § | ae 2,885 3,116 14,284 
United way Rs sion: ee 108 shen 
NEE. sracnch wWeicese's 286 41 15,587 
Or ee roe 5,822 5,939 39,850 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 715 4,847 5,142 
Uv. D& B. Ge., N. ¥ 34 wants tae 
‘ Pee FS 
"126 20 132 
323 2,474 eece 
217 256 217 
217 78 13 
1,632 7,675 6,790 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Oe eee re 790 =62,199 + 15,767 
Kingan & Co. ...... 774 452 10,431 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,299 125 1,002 
Armour & Co. ...... 293 14 1,936 
Hilgemeier Bros. 4 Sane 1,350 
ee 185 22 172 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 23 ocies 209 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .. 10 ates 311 
Meier Pkg. Co. ..... 88 4 320 
Indiana Proy. Co. ... 40 6 492 
Maas-Hartman Co. .. 23 6 wae 
eS eee edie 44 
Hoosier Abt. Co. ... 13 wien eves 
GED ccccusnvesee 291 65 320 
ga ee A Se 3,833 2,937 32,310 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ...... saints eave 629 
O.-A. Vreund ...... 104 48 144 
S. W. Gall’s Sons ... .... 4 atanala 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 73 ee coe 
Gus Bhar ag aes’ 104 64 coe 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 797 266 81,971 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 96 149 =1,196 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .... 3 wae 320 
. , Miaper Oe. ... «0. 785 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons.. 92 sane $500 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 ants 1,252 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 156 233 rye 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 14 saree 1,849 
J. Vogel & Son..... 7 3 405 
John F. Stegner..... 171 127 Gece 
INE aa drag sixes 172 580 =65,060 
DE cniehvewaant 1,793 1,474 13,611 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Feb. 23, 1929, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 

Week 

ended Prev. 

Feb. 23. week. 
I ooo Seago 55.5 a orci 21,525 18,890 
|. eee 14,639 13,154 
Dir oncaccleuare «aa 16,174 16,316 
ES Solan css edie 5,185 429 
SS rrr rn 8,461 8,200 
9 »704 9,013 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,160 2,929 
NE 55 civic os cece 833 3,506 
IE as. 5:5 b's. coc obide's 1,793 1,747 
BEING iiiiiacis cs ccc cies 1,632 355 
Wichita 1,177 1,288 
Denver 
St. Paul 

Total 














HOGS. 

Soka one ince cend ve 119,291 180,425 
= . Serre 6,13 34,056 
RN hisasd. 5 Calanatis sasaniis 85,881 87,856 
a ee ae 14,144 25,791 
tr SEE win'eu-ee-das bile 31,001 43,483 
2 - 62,233 66,683 
Oklahoma City .......... 9,156 9,878 
ME, icaidiviawedcae 32,310 42,447 
RSE Ra 13,611 12,104 
IIE, 4: 6 0's ohio’ ooeiss 0s 790 8,165 
.. . RSA eT ee 14,5446 20,167 
MEL. Six Sas Seite bs sae < 13,699 18,697 
ee I oad kv rev ahita-0-eleie 39,850 65,754 

EET =< Vines bib eeeea cata 468,651 615,506 

SHEEP. 

NID cic v's Mia's ota'o.0d yes 41,666 49,491 
Kansas City ............ 21,739 26,434 
2 Ee Seren »200 43,392 
Se EE néawasiicpecc vac »432 3,170 
Re eID “40a wia'd-c'0'6.0 buns 24,961 35,995 
I MII bs isc 0.0 5h: oe 9,168 13,679 
Oklahoma City ......... 92 142 
Indianapolis ............ 4,598 2,698 
Cincinnati 833 
Milwaukee .. 885 
Wichita 2,850 
Denver ... 37,453 
St. Paul .. 5,671 

WEEE ca tanec csaake 176,364 222,693 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 





4,02 





164.993 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 






































Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 

are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

Mon., Feb. 18....14,939 3,109 57,769 20,105 

1,999 24,585 3,880 

1,562 22,504 13,114 

2,719 36,178 »398 

1,160 23,117 6,305 

200 8,000 2,000 

Total for week...48,247 10,749 172,200 2,802 

Previous week ...41,602 12,246 545 537 

Year QGP ... cccce 44,985 15,143 267,313 64,729 

Two years ago...55,180 13,886 171,311 81,712 

Year’s receipts to Feb. 23, with comparative 

totals: 
— Fe _ Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 

Cattle ... -134,097 155,982 357,883 378,930 

Calves ...... 39, 593 51,384 99,077 115,817 

Lo rer "260 950, 625 1,789,748 — 893 

TE caacae 198,828 245,279 522,987 585,965 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Feb. 18.... 3,660 99 17,734 5,150 

‘Tues., Feb. 19... 1,659 237 «=—«:111,574 4,715 

Wed., Feb. 20... 1,999 31 5,332 3,398 

Thur., Feb. 21... 2,376 253 9,706 5,049 

Fri., Feb. 22..... 1,826 280 7,124 3,106 

Sat., Feb. 28..... 100 mie 1,500 500 

Total for week...11,120 900 =. 970 21,918 

Previous week i 336 14,848 

YORP G80 ..ccocs 729 73° ‘071 19,148 

Two years ago.. i 6 1,569 62,383 26,011 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Feb. 23. ey 00 $10.45 $ 7.25 $16.20 

Previous week ...... 1.45 10.20 7.35 16.40 

EE Sos-ad.0 0 c0:5s'a<ets 15.00 8.05 8.60 15.65 

Web pots och awed 10.40 11.50 7.75 13.50 

POE a ivis din oes slain sae 9.60 12.00 7.90 2.65 

pe eer 9.40 11.10 8.25 17.10 

WE Sew evirveevetues 9.45 7.10 9.00 14.95 

Av. 1924-1928 ....$10.35 $9.95 $8.30 $14.75 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ended Feb. 23.....32,000 119,000 41,000 
Previous week ........... 28,590 184,541 50,689 
ME. -csiddbcokenaestubewess 32,396 194,242 55,581 
CAE asd v Gud dikctohven 37,204 108,928 55,701 
MS Seas Waele detente 39,789 95,412 69,463 
ME yuo sie 6 cacd sc neeedad 31,070 146,961 42,076 
SEE ot ee canvceiaceadeceds ‘i 184,452 52, 231 





*Saturday, Feb 23, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top aa average 
price of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices—— 

rec’d. Wegt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Feb. 23.172,200 228 $10.90 $10.45 
Previous week ...... 243, 230 10.65 10.20 
ED ae 267,313 232 8.60 8.05 
171,311 231 12.15 11.50 

. 155, 151 240 13.85 12.00 

1229'512 224 $411.75 11.10 

208, 404 494 7 7.50 7.10 

5 yr. av., 1924-1928. 222,900 "231 $10.75 $ 9.95 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 22. 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


OE GUNNA SPE 2 SE. Sa. ca ctivw been omens 166,724 
IE SM oi oc ace-s 89. Gh.a ‘cee Khe CM OS a eee 168,656 
CE cali cétondsacees he aku cada ae 215,600 
GAA Gat Meee cede ibwsseseuhe dwt eu Cheats 115,000 
BORD hace WOR g sin <4 hice ik CSA ORO wees 101,200 
BE bob 5 aeca wh deen pnens kcletdede ciind cies 139,600 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, Feb. 28, 1929, 
were as follows: 








Week 
ended Prev. 
Feb. 28. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............ 85,829 100,433 
Direct to packers............... 33,462 50,746 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 52,273 57,837 
Total supplies ............... 171.5 200.016 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 


A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Humidity Control Systems Building Cooling Systems 
| Brine Sprays Air Coolers Drying Systems | 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


MONADNOCK BLOCK Manuf acturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers’ CHICAGO, ILL. 























A GOOD 
COOLER 
DOOR 
IS MADE 
BETTER 























Positive Spray Systems 


Save Time and Money 
An Attractive Spray Enclosure 
No Splashing of Brine on Floors 


© Can be used by sacrificing least 
I r i$ PATENTED amount. of space in all types of coolers 


‘AIRTITE’ GASKET | BONNELL TOHTz COMPANY 


E. J. Wirfs Organization, Inc., 113 S.17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 1515-19 N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 




















“ e * . 
United Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 


ROOMS 





Get our proposal and 














Specifications on your next job ain 5S a if 
DCORK COMPANI LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 
ynenurst, N.v. Principal Cities 307 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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When your refrigerating system 
is designed and is installed by 
YORK engineers, you are assured 
absolute control of temperature 
continuously and economically. 


The number of whole- 
sale and retail meat 
f, dealers who rely com- 
f= pletely on YORK re- 
frigeration is in itself - 
} a guarantee to those 
who contemplate new 
installations. 






The design of YORK 
equipment is determined 
by the needs of the specific 
plant. YORK efficiency 
follows skillful planning. 


For positive, low-cost refrigeration 
fequiring least care... consult us. 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
N 


— 











Going Out—Just bump the truck 
into the armored double-swing 
doors and keep on going. These 
double-swing flapper doors oper- 
ate the unlatching bar on the 
main door, releasing door and 
throwing it open. The instant 
truck and man clear the door- 
way, gravity closes the double- 
swing doors. 

















“Man-Size” 
Door Closer 


for regular doors 
of any make. Stops 
losses with effi- 
ciency only sur- 
passed by “Door 
That Cannot Stand 
Open.” 


No. 1—29%%” long, 
$9.50 f.0.b. Chester. 
No. 2—23%” long, 
$8.50 f.o.b. Chester. 


State size of door. 
Whether right 
or left. Whether 
frame and door 
are flush or 
overlapping. 
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End the losses at the 

















AKE the profits from busy doorways, but 

stop the losses. Put this patented “Door 
That Cannot Stand Open” on duty—the speediest 
of all doors in closing the opening. 


It prevents the inflow of warm air which coats 
pipes and causes mold—keeps in the cold dry 
air you pay to create. It has paid for itself in a 
single August. Cannot come to rest except in 
closed position; its flappers work by the unfail- 
ing force of gravity. No springs. 


Let us send you the details. Just address the 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Chester, Pa. U. S. A. 
New York Office, 2 W. 45th St., New York City 


Factory Agents and Distributors—Gay Engineering Corp., 2650 Santa 
Fe Ave., Los Angeles; 525 Fourth St., San Francisco. 


Stevenson 


“Door That Cannot Stand Open” 


Fully protected by patents—all infringements will be prosecuted 


Standard Cold Storage Doors — Special Freezer Doors — Little Platform Ice Doors & Chutes 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The National Cold Storage Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., has changed its name to 
the Federal Cold Storage Co., without 
change of ownership or personnel. 

Officers of the Western Cold Storage 
Co., Chicago, have decided to discon- 
tinue operations about June 15, 1929, 
according to recent announcement. The 
step is being taken because civic de- 
velopments have isolated the present 
plant, and the directors do not believe 
existing conditions in the local cold 
storage industry warrant building a 


new plant. Goods are no longer being 
received. 
Plans for construction of a cold stor- 


age plant to cost approximately 
$350,000 are being considered by busi- 
ness men at Twin Falls, Ida., in co- 
operation with the local chamber of 
commerce. 

General offices of the Gulf Ice & Cold 
Storage Co. have been established at 
Evergreen, Ala. The company also is 
contemplating improvements at a 
number of its cold storage plants, and 
plans erection of a new plant at Ever- 
green for storage of meats for the sur- 
rounding district. A pamphlet entitled 
“Meat for the Farm” has been issued 
to this end. 

Contracts have been let for construc- 
tion of a cold storage plant at Green- 
wood, Miss., to be occupied by Mallette 
& Co. and equipped with modern cold 
storage facilities. 

The Gulf Coast Fish & Poultry Co. 
is erecting a $15,000 cold storage ware- 
house at Bradenton, Fla. The Baker 
Ice Machine Co. are engineers for equip- 
ment to be installed. 


———— 


CONDENSER HEAT TESTS. 

The concluding tests covering the 
investigation of heat transfer in ammo- 
nia condensers have been published in 
Bulletin 186, issued by the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University 
of Illinois. 

The two principal objects of the in- 
vestigation are stated briefly as follows: 
To determine the effect of reducing the 
condensing surface of the shell-and-tube 
condenser, first by decreasing the length 
of the condenser tubes, and second by 
reducing the number of effective tubes; 
and to determine the coefficient of heat 
transfer for the double-pipe type of 
superheat remover. 

Descriptions of tests on the vertical 
shell-and-tube condenser and superheat 
remover are included along with the re- 
sults of each test. 

As a result of this investigation the 
following conclusions are drawn: 
_1—The thickness of the layer of 
liquid ammonia adhering to the tubes 
of the vertical shell-and-tube condenser 
materially affects the rate of heat 
transfer per unit of surface. 

2—At a constant water rate the co- 
efficient of heat transfer decreases with 
Increasing values of the mean tempera- 

e difference between the ammonia 
and the water in the vertical shell-and- 
tube condenser. 


3.—Irrespective of the proportions of 
the vertical shell-and-tube condenser no 


appreciable subcooling of the liquid 
occurs. 

4.—The condenser tonnage developed 
per square foot of surface in the shell- 
and-tube condenser is independent of 
the size or proportions of the condenser 
as used in this investigation and is a 
function only of the initial temperature 
of the water and the amount circulated 
per square foot of surface per unit of 
time. 

5.—The condenser tonnage developed 
per square foot of surface in the dif- 
ferent types of condensers as used in 
this investigation is approximately the 
same regardless of proportions or ar- 
rangement of surface if a given amount 
of water at a given initial temperature 
is circulated per square foot of surface 
in a given time. 

6.—One square foot of surface is ap- 
proximately eight times as effective in 
transferring heat from saturated am- 
monia vapor to water as it is in trans- 
ferring heat from superheated ammo- 
nia gas to water. 

7.—For conditions to viscous flow on 
the water side the coefficient of heat 
transfers in a superheat remover is a 
linear function of the water velocity. 

a fe 
TURNING ETHICS INTO PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


should he not let the sellers fight it 
out for his benefit? 

As far as buying profiteering is con- 
cerned, a very persistent fact is that 
every manufacturer and every mer- 
chant is both buyer and seller. As 
sellers, we feel outraged by the buyers’ 
tactics. 

But has it ever occurred to us to in- 
quire what our purchasing agents do? 
Are our purchasing agents price prof- 
iteers and price clubbers? Are we prac- 
ticing on others what we condemn 
when practiced on us? 

“I never thought of that,” manufac- 
turers have replied to these questions. 
And some of them have promptly 
added: “TI’ll put a stop to it at once.” 

To all of this kind of price-cutting 
there is but one fundamental remedy— 
that all sellers should adopt a system 
of firm bids and prices. 

The Cure for Price Cutting. 

Let them stick to their prices or bids, 
once they have been submitted. Let 
them do all their figuring in advance. 
Let them not fall before the price club- 
bing of the buyer. 

Here is a task for trade associations. 
Group action is needed, and the trade 
association is the logical group to take 
the step. 

There is nothing collusive in such 
procedure. On the next order, if a man 
wants the business. he can name a 
lower price. But it will be done on the 
basis of his own thinking, with his own 
cost figures before him, and not at the 
instance of a buyer who is using a club. 

In turn, the buyers should support 
such a position. For, where the prac- 
tice of firm quotations is standard, the 
buyer will know that the price quoted 
is the final price—the best that compe- 
tition can secure for the goods and 
service in question. It will simplify and 


expedite buying, and make for that 
firmer basis of business—confidence— 
growing out of the feeling on the part 
of both buyer and seller that each has 
received a fair value, the one in goods, 
the other in money. 

But this is only one form of price 
cutting. The others—special discounts, 
rebates, loans of equipment, excessive 
trade-in allowances, etc.,—are equally 
reprehensible, and should fall under the 
condemnation of trade groups and be 
done away with by trade association ac- 
tion and initiative. 

All honor to the oil and cottonseed 
crushing industries, which have taken 
just such action against these manifold 
types of price cutting. 

Let me now come back to the retailer. 

You who are retailers will ask if you 











Small Space Re- 
quired for This 


Refrigerating Unit 










What better use 
could be made of a 
space 3’-8” long by 
18” wide than to in- 
stall an automatic 
Frick Refrigerating 


Unit? 
Distributors 
everywhere. Bul- 


letins free on re- 
quest. Write now to 
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are to give up the advantage of buying 
at the lowest possible price. 
The Buyers’ Side. 

There is nothing in what I have said 
that encourages high or inordinate 
price quotations by the seller. Com- 
petition forces him to quote his best. 

But, I protest, after he has quoted his 
best, it is contrary to the “live and let 
live” spirit to hammer him out of a 
decent profit and to deprive him of the 
margins necessary to improve his prod- 
uct and equipment, and thus continue 
to give better and better values. 

Further, if you hammer his price too 
low, he’s going to skimp on quality if 
he can get by with it, and that will re- 
act on your head through dissatisfied 
and possibly lost customers. 

Let me stress, too, the need—from 
the standpoint of the retailer and con- 
sumer—for healthy manufacturing bus- 
iness. Our continued economic progress 
rests on research, on new discovery. If 
industry is deprived of the necessary 
funds to conduct research, our whole 
rate of progress will slow up, new mer- 
chandise will not be forthcoming and 
new customers will not appear. 

Every business man knows that busi- 
ness today grows by offering new mer- 
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chandise and new products. 


Doesn’t Mean Higher Prices. 

If you think, too, that in pleading 
for sound profit ideals I am visualizing, 
and am indifferent to higher prices to 
the public, I protest, rather, that I am 
thinking of the continued welfare of 
the public. Lowered costs and higher 
values have not come from bankrupt 
business, but from those that have been 
strong and powerful, that have been 
able to do research and install the lat- 
est machinery. 

May I suggest, too, that it is the 
prosperous manufacturer who has well- 
paid employees, and that these em- 
ployees are your customers? 

It all comes back to this—prosperous, 
stable business is profitable to all of us, 
to employer, to employee, to merchant 
and to the public. 


Responsibility to Industry. 

To sum up, then, I propose the restor- 
ation of fair profit as an ideal for in- 
dustry, for killing of the craze for vol- 
ume, the elimination of price cutting 
after prices are quoted, the establish- 
ment of the firm price system, and the 
elimination of all other forms of price 
cutting. I propose the “live and let 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Feb. 28, 


1929: » 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA, 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
DD Shotctashuenibawbeneanses< soa $19.00@20.50 $19.50@20.00  $21.00@22.00 $21.00@22.00 
Di Mok dGRp be bh bebbdn ese nsekess ss 008 18.00@19.00 19.00@19.50 19.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
DE KADANGhUESCS caneasbdbbe 60s o00s 19.50@21.00 si... . 2 ow ss 21.00@22.50 21.50@23.50 
Sheth tbeehsshen Sous steeavowssen 18.00@19.50 ceesasee 19.00@ 21.00 19.00@20.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Lech hkieheehese shh osere0 eee 17.00@17.50 18.50@19.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
in. <cestssGhenesh= nes ss see<e see | eee SUGORSB.CD lc wcccccecs 
| EES a ere et 19.00@20.00 ~—............... ST ee 
DED. .Sha putt ob ts¥sen0es «40.0% De cibieesans: eueteenwes* \/epeteeeuns 
COWS: 
DE <hb aibaws been en bbhsewhanesexwhax 15.00@16.50 16.50@17.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@17.50 
PL cwtinn ago bees snd ws dcned see ss 14.00@15.00 16.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 15.50@16.50 
Ts. <cstiksohhb base cen Sha 6e—S5a & 13.50@14.00 15.50@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALER (2): 
SE Ssibucnsbekokeeses <b bis see a5 25.00@26.00 25.00@ 27.00 26.00@ 28.00 26.00@27.00 
Good 23.00@25.00 22.00@25.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 
20.00@22.00 20.00@ 22.00 21.00@23.00 20.00@ 23.00 
18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 ik UY err eer 





28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 30.00@32.00 30.00@32.00 
27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
26.00@27.00 27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 
SESGERSaheS eens Ssh Shed Sune ee 25.00@ 26.00 26.00@27.00 27.00@28.00 cuuwiceans 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
PE  SLGkerbweskbaunst sesavadese ses 28.00@29.00 28.00@30.00 30.00@31.00 30.00@32.00 
ere ee vere ee 27.00@28.00 27.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 29.00@31.00 
I RS a ae Oe rte 26.00@27.00 26.00@27.00 28.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 
DP citotkweckihsdenks ake sends s's ee eae rae 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
DE? SAdbchcadbhhe won acbkk scndesas 27.00@28.00 27.00@ 28.00 29.00@30.00 27.00@29.00 
DT .kchcbh ap ssnanhesee SeSese eset 002 26.00@27.00 26.00@ 27.00 28.00@ 29.00 26.00@ 28.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 
DE Sdhékwdesseabuheves bun ss shsaesnue 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 18.00@19.00 
Dh <cicknesweushhunes apeeoeseoss 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 
DEE: sbsenwadecsedebncethwesc sees 11.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 Tt ee eee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINSs: 
ak ae Siniare ka 19.00@21.00 SO! ae eee 20.00@21.0% 
RE OE re ees 19.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 19.50@21.00 20.00@21.00 
i ie ach sass chat cise weoes's sd os 18.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 19.50@ 20.090 
SE hs -  . o hake art eukess0sseseeses 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.50 18.50@19.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
ge ee a ae rey 8 Xk eee errr 16.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
PICNICS: 
LS NL wan cincapkbe<ssb dete obs er Jane eunees< See.” Siaadasaes | ° wasevewies 
BUTTS Boston Style: 
0 ee eee es 17.50@18.50 —s............. 19.00@21.00 — 19.00@20.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
SE ED Ueincuvcesuncetnvcesecens Pe  §«=«. . eeesentens . messeebese  “eseceauqen 
TRIMMINGS: 
DE Shenk taseseses veeUsssusseisee ne *  sshuvdaies '  aeadecWec’’: . Sdsebecnes 
EEE wank nn os500s 00s entnceecceseecss SEINE: . detacedede  * “saeesaneee- ~ assessicedie 


at New York and 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skin on” 
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live” principle in our buying and selling, 

All these taken together involve the 
development of a sense of responsibility 
for the success of the industry on the 
part of everyone of its members, 

And why should there not be that 
responsibility? For behold what one 
owes to his industry. 

How does any man start in business 
today? With his own unaided knowl. 
edge? Not by any means. He draws 
on the treasury of experience accumu- 
lated over decades, over generations, 
possibly over centuries in his trade or 
industry. 

He draws upon it through trade asggo- 
ciations and his business and trade 
journals for knowledge of markets and 
current developments. 


He Can Help or Hinder. 


He calls upon it for men, for an oper. 
ative now, a foreman some other time, 
or an executive. 

He profits by the promotion and sales 
work of each of his competitors. Each 
salesman pushing similar goods, each 
advertisement of them, helps to famil- 
iariza prospective customers with his 
goods as well as those of others. 

On the other hand, he weakens his 
industry if he stays out of his trade 
association, if he engages in unfair 
competition, if his hand is raised 
against his neighbors in the industry, 

Today the need for industry solidar- 
ity is greater than ever before. Each 
industry is beset by the new competi- 
tion, by the competition from the alter- 
native products of other industries. It 
can go forward with strength, helping 
each member, only in the proportion 
that there is solidarity and unity of 
purpose. 

Not a Bed of Roses. 


Let me not convey the impression 
that if these things are done, business 
will become a bed of roses, that money 
can be made easily, and that cares will 
be at an end. 

Business will never be a bed of roses, 
so long as ambition is born into the 
world. There will still be new prod- 
ucts and new manufacturers to compete 
with; there will be cost reduction in 
production, sales and overhead which 
will require all our ingenuity to meet. 

But there will be some relief from 
the unfairness of some present prac- 
tices, and more strength as an industry 
to meet the common problems. 

No Apology for Preaching Profits. 

Finally, I make no apology for 
preaching profits. They are essential 
to healthy industry and trade, and 
healthy industry and trade make pos- 
sible industrial expansion, satisfactory 
service to the public and stabilized em- 
ployment. Profits, in a word, are an 
essential requisite if business is to per- 
form its proper social service. 

For business is a social service. It 
is the means by which we get physical 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter. 
More, it is the mechanism by which we 
create a physical environment more 
favorable each year to the spiritual and 
intellectual advancement of the race. 

Business in this respect is a noble 
calling, and not a mere money-grubbing 
pursuit. Viewed in this light, we 
have a right to be proud that we are 
business men. But ve have the respon- 
sibility, too, of seeing that our indus- 
tries are healthv and contribute their 
service to the race. 
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lor Refrigeration 





“3-C” CALCIUM CHLORIDE assures a free- 
flowing, non-corrosive brine medium. Eliminates 
loss of time and expense for repairs to clogged 
pipes. Increases efficiency. Helps lower cost 
of operation. In flake form “3-C” is 77%-80% 
pure calcium chloride. In solid form, 73%-75%. 


Columbia Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


Please send complete information on the use of ‘3-C’” Calcium 
Chloride for Refrigeration. 
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This is Your 
New Bulletin 


RECENTLY published, 

Bulletin No. 128 covers 
the application of the Vilter 
Self Contained Unit— 
shows its many uses and 
gives all the technical data 
necessary to enable you to 
determine its fitness for 
your use. 


If you are interested in the 
smaller unit (1 ton to 6 
tons capacity) for cooling 
or refrigerating, get this 
free bulletin at once. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 


972 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
29 


Send this Ce oupon-or 


Write NOW for free 
Bulletin No.12 8 , 











The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
972 Clinton St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send a free copy of 
Bulletin No. 128. 
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SAUSAGE QUALITY AND COST. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
1,300 Ibs. of beef were put through the 
machine in 5% minutes. In a test on 
pork, the same quantity was chopped 
in the same time. In both cases a cone 
with %-in. holes was used, the beef be- 
ing ready for the silent cutter and the 
pork for the stuffing machine at the end 
of the chopping operations. In both 

cases bulk meat was used. 

On the basis of these tests the ca- 
pacity of the machine figures out at 13,- 
520 lbs. per hour. 

The cone does not need resharpen- 
ing. 

In addition to having a large ca- 
pacity, the machine also possesses me- 
chanical improvements that add to its 
usefulness and reduce maintenance 
costs. 


Accidents Are Avoided. 


Among these is an automatic feeding 
device that eliminates the possibility of 
accidents to operators. All that is 
necessary is to place the meat in the 
feed hopper, from which it is conveyed 
automatically to the feed screw. Only 
one operator, therefore, is required. 

Among the mechanical details worthy 
of note are roll and ball bearings, a 
flexible coupling, and helical cut gears 
running in oil. The machine is a prod- 
uct of the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—-— 


GOBEL FINANCIAL REPORT. 

(Continued from page 27.) 
net profits of $472,122, after all charges, 
including depreciation and federal in- 
come taxes. For the three months 
ended January 31, 1929, the operations 
of this unit show a net profit of ap- 
proximately $394,000. 

“Many of the products of this plant 
can and will be utilized as raw ma- 
terial in the various other manufactur- 
ing units of your company in the East, 
and it is believed that a substantial sav- 
ing can be effected through the full 
utilization of this source of supply for 
raw materials.” 


The Gobel Balance Sheet. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company and its sudsidiaries as of De- 
cember 31, 1928, shows the following 
assets and liabilities: 


ASSETS. 

Current Assets: 
Gam avccvececsccsss. 
Accounts receivable— 


$264,210.82 


trade; less reserve 
for bad debts, 
$49,425.83 ......... 1,102,367.30 


Notes and miscella- 


neous accounts re- 
ceivable ........... 73,798.58 
Mortgages receivable. 27,871.00 


Inventories at cost, 
or market if lower 
than cost: 


Meat products 
($168,838.39 


71,537.80 
138,331.81 





$3,020,402.59 
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Prepaid expenses 


Miscellaneous invest 
ments and accounts 
BRGOIGREED oo cccscces 


Capital assets: 


Net 
$507,129.60 


Terre rr Tt 
OO ere 28,530.18 
Buildings and im- 

provements ....... 2,340,708.45 
Machinery and equip- 

DEE. ecsesseseuness 1,116,153.30 
Office furniture and 

ED. genvcese ses 41,917.32 
Delivery equipment... 398,900.67 
Branch store equip- 

SPT eT ere 103,529.99 
Fixtures and equip- 

ment at Rye Beach 45,185.89 


Unamortized discount 
and expense on bonds 
Organization expenses. . 
Goodwill, incl. agency 
contract, killing rights 
and provision routes. 


LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable—banks $738,000.00 
Notes payable—trade, 


secured by  whse. 

receipts, per contra 98,965.00 
Accounts payable, 

inel. liability for 

mdse. in transit... 529,614.43 


Miscellaneous accounts 
a Ee eae 
Due to officers 
Federal 
COME accccccescces 
Mortgages payable, on 
demand or maturing 
within one year... 





34.38 
eons 67,295.54 


taxes on in- 
108,048.04 


112,800.00 
Mortgages payable, ma- 

turing after Dec. 31 

1929 





Ten-year 6% sinking 
fund gold notes of 
Adolf Gobel, Ine., 
dated Sept. 1, 1926 
(authorized $1,000, - 
000.00) : 

Originally issued, 
less retired and 
cancelled $100,- 
ara 

Less notes pur- 
chased and held 
by company 150,000.00 





'4% First mortgage 
serial sinking fund 
gold bonds of George 
Kern, Inc., due No- 
vember 1, 1937: 
Authorized and _ is- 
sued, less retired 
cancelled 
$75,000.00 
less bonds pur- 
chased and held 
by company 4,000.00 


$600,000.00 


teserves for con- 
ED soc evcsenes 
Preferred stock, incl. 
arrears of dividends: 
George Kern, Inc., 
7% cumulative... 
Merkel, Inc.: 644% 
cumulative ...... $1,002,708.33 
614% convertible 
cumulative Pe 50,135.42 


$25,080.00 


Minority tmterest: 
Keane-Loffler, Inc.... 
United Sausage Co... 
George Kern, Inc.... 


$544,205.57 
46,138.83 
413.56 


Net worth: 
Common stock, no-par 
value, incl. initial 
surplus: 
Authorized, 600,- 
000 shares; issued 
and outstanding, 
338,022% shares; 
old issue, subject 
to exchange of 
three shares of 
new issue for one 
share of old issue, 
3,485 shares 
equivalent to 10,- 
455 shares; total, 
348,477% shares. .$3,382,015.90 
Earned surplus, per 
attached statement. 1,081,146.16 
Capital surplus ...... 309,708.44 
Contingent liabilities: 
As endorser of com- 
mercial paper ..... 
Notes receivable 
counted 


$2,500.00 


123,414.16 


65,373.41 


4,582,055.40 


71,118.56 
87,815.38 


1,733,474.63 


$9.83 654.13 


$1,760,857.39 


276,000.00 


600,000.00 


596,000.00 
9,244.53 


1,077,923.75 


590,757.96 


4,772,870.50 


$9.683.654.13 
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Consolidated Profit and Loss and Earned Surplus, 
Year 192 


ee. Ue tae nceeht ate sean 21,244,819.74 
Cost of sales, selling, delivery, gen- 


eral and administrative expenses, 

incl. depreciation, $197,354.48... ...20,419,075,7) 
Net profit from manufacturing and 

trading operations ............... $825,744.08 
Other incomes and/or deductions (net) 2,486.64 
Net profit available for interest, 

taxes and dividends .............. $823,257.39 
Interest on funded debt, incl. amorti- 

zation of discount and expense...... 88,191.34 

a 
Net profit, subject to federal taxes. $735,066.05 
Provision for federal taxes .......... 85,535.37 
——_——_—. 
ee Oe eee Tee eee $649,530.68 
Deduct: 
Profits applicable to 
capital stock of sub 
sidiaries prior to ac- 
a $20,628.81 
Profits applicable to 
minority interests.. 19,953.32 
Arrears of dividends 
on cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ...... 12,304.25 
Dividends paid on pre- 
ferred stock of Mer- 
kel, Inc., in the 
hands of the public. 33,312.50 86,198.88 
$563,381.80 
Surplus at beginning of period, consist- 

ing of surplus of Adolf Gobel, Inc., 

and pro rata share of earnings of 

partially-owned subsidiary since ac- 

GUEIOR. oo ccc cccecccessscpcciesesya 503,554.39 
Adjustment of reserve for contingencies 16,268.90 
Miscellaneous surplus adjustmens..... 2,008.98 
Surplus, Dec. 31, 1928, to balance 

sheet 


core cc ccecescccccescceceeccecs $1,081 146.16 
————_— 


The officers of the company are 
Frank M. Firor, president; Rodney 
Hitt, vice-president; Andrew D. Loffler, 
vice-president; Vincent Morrison, sec- 
retary; M. Sammuller, treasurer; D. G. 
McKay, assistant treasurer; and F. 
Howard Firor, assistant secretary. 

The directors are Frank M. Firor, 
F. Howard Firor, Wiliam J. Hammer- 
slough, Rodney Hitt, Henry Merkel, 
George K. Morrow, George W. Spence 
and Ralph D. Ward. 


—— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Feb. 23, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week Cor, 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 23. week. 192% 
Steers, carcasses ..... 1,957 1,940 2,02 
Cows, carcasses ...... 870 1,125 1,981 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 304 214 308 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,513 2,197 2,088 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,530 6,943 11,44 
Mutton, carcasses 1,276 1,477 =: 1,288 
PER, TI. cevecsccass 637,862 730,884 580,488 
Local slaughters: 
SRNR G aicwebsikes cc sic’ 1,205 1,415 1,260 
MES Siieciesatcstescs 1,599 1,730 1,879 
PE thos ocuwad neuwk 16,295 15,832 17,072 
IEE "ects wel deol oops 4,381 3,941 3,754 
aro 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Feb. 23, 1929: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned meat ........--.+++ A 


BEIRPIERSASRSETESS 


Canada—Sweet pickled hams.. 
Canada—Quarters of beef . 
Cuba—Quarters of heef...........-+++: 
Cuba—Beef cuts 
Cuba—Veal cuts 
Cuba—Pork cuts 
France—Prepared beef in tins......--- 
Germany—Smoked meats 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Canned meat 
Holland—Sausage 
Holland—Smoked ‘hams 
Holland—Smoked hams in tins......-- 
Italy—Smoked hams 
Italy—Sausage 
Paraguay—Canned meats 
Spain—Sausage in tins.........---+++ 
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, 1929, 


lL Surplus, 


244,819.74 
419,075.71 


$25,744.08 
2,486.64 
823,257.39 
88,191.34 


735, 008.05 
85,535.37 


649,530.68 


86,198.88 
$563,331.80 


503,554.39 
16,268.90 
2,008.93 


981,146.16 


Cor. 


& 
sie bt 


$4. 
S228 


88 
#538 


3 
cd 


YORK. 


products 
York for 


Amount. 
. 39,600 Ibs. 


Z 
£83 


"16,286 Ibe. 


Pret 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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J.C.Wood - Robt.Burrows 3 
SSF Give Each Order Their 
GER 







Personal Attention 





Cash Provisions -Beef "Etc 
Central “Uture Provisions - Grain o Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Daily Price List Sent on Reguest 


J.C.Wood & Co. 





































Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
ge, Bones, Cracklings, Hog Hair 
f—P,. 8. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Eight Phones 


Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
All Working CHICAGO 





105 W. Adams Street BROKERS CHICAGO 
——— 


WS fake & Company, Ju. 


Brokers, Importers and pastens for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 

Codes: Crees. Kell Poiee, (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep Ynantekill Mf, Co., Stockine N. Y. 


H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 




















wy we ttes, Troy, 1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 
H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
GEO. H. JACKLE 
oe HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, Architects 
Hoof and Horn Meal 1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


40 Rector St. New York City 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 





































W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


Memphis Tenn. 


































Saeiecmeadl 


————— 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Pha daiehiy Pa. 
526-530 



































———— 
Main Office ) ’ Branch Offices 
140 W. Van Buren St. . 148 State St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. fi. Gc JAMES: (CoMPANNY BOSTON, MASS. 
— PROVISION BROKERS Sores ee 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


On request, our complete pee 
vision, fresh meat, 

house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 




















We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


Robert C. Johnson, manager of the 
Oscar Mayer & Co. plant at Madison, 
Wis. was in Chicago a few days ago. 

George C. Silcock, president of City 
Renderers, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, was 
a visitor in Chicago several days ago. 


F. C. Gates, of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Ia., was a visitor 
in the city for a day or two this week. 

George R. Drever, broker, Seattle, 
Wash., stopped off in Chicago recently 
in the course of an Eastern business 
trip. 


General manager E. S. Urwitz of the 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 


was in the city this week for a short’ 


visit. 


W. H. Bryan, superintendent of the 
Northern Packing Co., Grand Forks, 
N. D., spent a day or two in the city 
recently. 

A. C. Sinclair, vice-president of T. M. 
Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
was in Chicago a few days ago for a 
short visit. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 17,715 cattle, 9,232 calves, 
61,682 hogs and 39,321 sheep. 


H. Peter Henschien, Henschien & Mc- 
laren, Chicago, packinghouse’_ en- 
gineers, has been enjoying the balmy 
breezes of Key West, Fla., recently, 
but will return to the frigid North 
some time next week. 


H. R. Elliott, president of Elliott & 
Co, packers of Duluth, Minn., has 
been in the city the past several days, 
both on business and to renew old 
friendships in the industry. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 23, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. week, 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...16,045,000 18,334,000 14,568,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .34,196,000 35,709,000 36,174,000 
TG IEG. sc ceccccs 5,154,000 5,259,000 8,327,000 


D. W. Awtry, the well-known packing- 
house curing expert, has severed his 
connection with the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., and is now located in Chicago 
doing special consulting work in the 


~“y in which he is a recognized author- 
ity. 


J. W. Powley, manager of the animal 
by-products department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, has been in Ham- 
mond, Ind., for the past several days, 
attending the funeral of his mother. 
Sincerest sympathies are extended to 

by his many friends. 


Max Weill, of E. Rauh & Sons Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and well-known in 
the rendering industry, died last week 
m that city. His passing is a source 
of deep regret to his friends and asso- 
tiates, for all who knew him respected 
and admired him greatly. 


NEW MEAT PLANT FOR PANAMA. 


A modern meat packing plant will be 
erected in Panama, according to infor- 
mation received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER from Robert E. Jordan, 
Baltimore, Md., packing plant engineer, 
who has just returned from that coun- 
try, and who has been commissioned to 
prepare the plant. 

The plant, which will be built by 
Francisco Arias, will be of reinforced 
concrete, two stories high with a mez- 
zanine floor, and will be approximately 
75 by 125 ft. in size. The plans also 
provide for a second building in which 
the power plant will be housed, and 
pens for the livestock. The cost will 
run into six figures, it is said. 

Equipment of the latest design will 
be installed to slaughter cattle and 
hogs, manufacture sausage and other 
products and handle by-products. The 
manufacture of sausage, it is expected, 
will be one of the principal activities. 

In addition to cooler service for meat 
and meat products, there will be also 
refrigerated rooms for vegetables, eggs, 
fish, cheese and other dairy products. 
The smoking of fish will also be car- 
ried on. 

It is expected that the plans and 
specifications will be completed so that 
construction work can start in the early 
spring. The work will then be rushed 
so that the plant can be placed in op- 
eration during the latter part of the 
present year. 

he 


NATIONAL LEATHER FINANCES. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


threatened, and, therefore, it may be 
expected that, after the present period 
of readjustment is over, leather prices 
will be at levels comfortable for our 
customers and profitable to the tanner.” 

The consolidated income account and 
surplus statement of the company for 
the fiscal year ended December 29, 1928, 
was as follows: 
Babes, WE ccccccvcccccseccecccesovecs $24,137,887.08 
Profit from operations including pro- 

portionate share of year’s results of 

affiliated companies; and after 

charging all operating expenses, 

selling, administrative and general 

expenses, and providing for depre- 

ciation on manufacturing properties $ 238,900.75 
Interest on borrowed 


aR ERE TET ET Ce ee $. 197,823.70 
Less interest received... 67,123.81 
——__ 130,199.89 
Profit for year ......... $ 108,700.86 
Deficit beginning of year.$3,019,387.57 
Less share of affiliated 
companies’ surplus 
earned prior to Jan- 
Wary 3, BMRB. ccccsccs 465,069. 
2,554,318.11 
Deficit, Dec. 29, 1928.... $ 2,445,617.25 


Officers of the company are Geo. H. 
Swift, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; W. R. Fisher, president; F. J. 
Kitchell, vice-president; A. H. Handy, 
vice-president and assistant treasurer; 
H. J. Nichols, treasurer; F. W. Crocker, 
secretary; F. C. Bassett, assistant 
treasurer. The directors are Geo. H. 
Swift, W. R. Fisher, F. J. Kitchell, H. 
J. Nichols and F. W. Crocker. The 


general offices of the company are lo- 
— at 210 South State St., Boston, 
ass. : 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


George W. Lyons has engaged in the 
sausage manufacturing business at 
Portland, Ore. 

The abattoir of the Standard Meat & 
Livestock Co., Denver, Colo., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently with a loss es- 
timate to exceed $25,000. 

A $200,000 plant for the manufacture 
of fish scrap and oil for fertilizer pur- 
poses is being contemplated by the 
Mayport Fisheries Co., Inc., at May- 
port, Fla. 

The Cunningham Leather Co. has 
been incorporated at Lynn, Mass., with 
capital of $75,000, to trade in hides, 
skins and leathers, and conduct tan- 
ning and currying operations. 

Jacob Moschel’s Sons, Inc., 153 Peck- 
ham St., Buffalo, N. Y., pork packers, 
have filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Liabilities were listed at ap- 
proximately $220,000 and assets at 
about $42,000. 

Handschumacher & Co., Boston, 
Mass., dealers and manufacturers of 
pork products, recently opened a new 
five-story plant at 48 North St. Oscar 
H. Hoss is president and W. F. Hand- 
schumacher is treasurer. 

The Tullis Cotton Oil Investment Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., was recently granted 
a charter, listing capital stock of 
$200,000, with 2,000 shares non-par 
value. Fred R. Holmes, E. D. McMahon 
and W. Keller are incorporators. 

A large meat packing company is 
considering the establishment of a 
branch house at Hattiesburg, Miss., ac- 
cording to announcement by the Hat- 
tiesburg chamber of commerce, with 
whom the company is negotiating. 

A meat packing plant representing 
an investment of $125,000 is to be es- 
tablished at Beaumont, Tex., by F. J. 
Zummo. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of approximately 15,000 head 
of cattle and 20,000 hogs annually. 

Contracts have been awarded by 
Swift & Company for enlarging and 
improving the company’s plant at 
Court and Jefferson Sts., Montgomery, 
Ala. The alterations will cost approx- 
imately $16,000, and the plant is to 
be used for manufacturing sausage. 

The packing plant of the former 
United Meat Co., Portland, Ore., has 
been acquired by J. J. Jorgensen and 
associates, and will be operated as a 
new concern, the Associated Meat 
Packers. Sale of the United plant was 
ratified recently by the circuit court 
and a deed delivered by the receivers. 
Papers of incorporation are being filed 
by Mr. Jorgensen, J. E. Bennett, Her- 
man Kowales and Georges Andros. 


cies 


ST. PAUL STOCKYARDS ELECTS. 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the St. Paul, Minn., Union 
Stockyards Co. held recently, all 
officers and directors of the company 
were re-elected for the ensuing year, 
with one exception. C. A. Cushman, 
who recently succeeded John S. Bangs, 
retired, as general manager of the St. 
Paul plant of Swift & Company, also re- 
places Mr. Bangs as a director of the 
St. Paul Stockyards company. 





CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actne’ “*-' + “--4ing, Thursday, 
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hensse cut and seedless. 





short clears......... 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
ee Deak juin 11.90n 
Mar, ...11.92 11.95 11.92 11.95ax 
SEP Beeb inne 12.07b 
May 12.25 12.27 12.25 12.27 
July ...12.60 me she 12.60 
Dept. 20s ose “s cae 12.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eer Te Kents 13.45b 
May ...14.C0 14.22 14.00 14.22ax 
July ...14.55-60 14.70 14.55 14.70b 
SHORT RIBS— 
May ...13.50 Scie cane 13.50 
July ...13.97 13.97 13.95 13.95 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1929. 
11.90n 
11. 92% 11.92%b 
12.05n 
12.25 12.25-27% 
12.60 12.€0b 
eas 12.90n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mar. ...13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50b 
May ...14.20 14.20 14.15 14.15ax 
July ...14.75 14.75 14.70 14.70ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Me 45 Siaken ones ee 13.50b 
St sbeapus caon cen 13.95n 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1929. 
LARD— 
Pr cane sane 11.87 %4ax 
Mar. ...11.90 11.95 11.90 11.92% 
Di. she mone oaks eer 12.07%n 
May ...12.25 12.30 12.25 12.27% 
July ...12.60 12 esas 12.57% 12.57% 
Bee. .0ss ° “00s 12.87 %4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BENE, cve.sese TT 40» 13.50n 
May ...14.15 14.15 14.15 14.15ax 
a bes iene 14.67 %ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
a rrr osee sae 13.60b 
July ...14.10 14.10 14.10 14.10 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1929. 


Feb. ...11.95 11.97% 11.92% 11,92%ax 
Mar. ...11.95 11.95 11.90= 11.90=11.92%b 
See ee sims ae 12.07%4n 
May ....12.30 12.30 12.25 12.27% 
July -12.62% 12.62%—= 12.60 12.60 
a Lone ose 12.87%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sh. kx .wese cane one 13.50n 
May ...14.15 14.15 14.12% 14.12%ax 
July ...14.65 14.65 14.65 14.65b 
SHORT RIBS— 

May ...13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
Sy ass <n pees Beas 13.95ax 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1929. 





i i vensves er TTT 11.85n 
Mar. ...11.92% 11.92% 11.85 11.85-871%4% 
ne sen anes eens 46s 12.05n 
May ...12.30 12.30 12.25 12.25 
July ....12 hes 12. ot 12.55 12.55 
Sept. ‘ caus 12.82%n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
err Sone ome 13.50n 
May ...14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00b 
July ...14.60 14.60 14.55 14.60 
SHORT RIBS— 
MRF ccs ee0e eves jae 13.50n 
MT aces ses0 xeee aan. 13.95ax 
FRIDAY, MARCH 1, 1929. 
LARD— 
Mch, ...11.87% 11.92% 11.85 11.92% 
eG. Naas se es oaths 12.07%n 
May 12.30 12. 22% 12.27% 
July ...12.5 12.62% 12.55 12.60b 
Sept. ...12.8 12.92% 12.87% 12.92%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Bie, 200 cece sees 13.75n 
May ...14.12% 14.15 14.10 14.15ax 
July ...14.70 14.75 14.65 14.75ax 
HS sco aves Swed es 15.00b 
SHORT RIBS— 
BT ove ces uae re 13.50n 
July -. 14.05 14.05 14.05 14.05 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split bid. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 

Feb, 21, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928, 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
. ~~ = % &. 








Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 22 
Rib roast, It. end..45 35 20 45 28 2% 
Chuck roast .......80 27 21 26 20 4% 
Steaks, round ...... 40 4 380 2 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 22 60 40 2% 
Steaks, porterhse....75 45 20 75 45 
Steaks, flank ......28 25 18 28 25 i 
Beef stew, chuck..27 22 17 20 18 124% 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .........28 24 18 24 22 
Corned plates ......200 15 10 16 12 19 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 ig 
Lamb. 
Good. Oom. Good. Com. 
Hindquarters ........35 84 32 2 
BAD) os0c0cessecsenndee 30 85 30 
errr 15 20 tT] 
Chops, shoulder ....25 20 25 2 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 25 55 UB 
Mutton. 
Legs ..... pscsunseane 24 26 
BLOW. .cccces conesenenEe oe 10 
Shoulders ......... ee 16 
Chops, rib and loin. 3 - 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av..........24 @26 18 @20 
Zoins, 20018 OV... ..sescc 24 @26 17 @18 
Tains, 12@14 av.......0: 21 @22 17 @18 
Loins, 14 and over D 16 @IT 
SE ca bees ak Sek oboe D2 14 @22 
Shoulders 1 @16 
EE is ane webs eewnee @16 
Spareribs U} @l4 
ONES: sony @14 
Leaf lard, @lRy, 
Hindquarters ............ 30 @35 30 @4 
oe 22 @24 18 @%4 
SP Te oe. 30 @35 30 @40 
CIEE 5 s.s''oes habe seuee 16 @22 12 @16 
ONS a incscsnncvewes 18 @22 15 @25 
SE 5 on guedshaaewnane @50 @50 
@48 
@6 
— @3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 @50 
Se ND) Sein owen swale sc @22 @u 
RMS oes aud isos se ance @21 @23 
a PE rer ee eee @12 @12 





CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 


Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. 
New York: 
Dble. refd. gran........ 
Small crystals 
Medium crystals ....ccceccseeees 7% 







Large crystals ......csccccceeees ° &% 

Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of Soda.. 3% 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. x: 

Oe a rrr «ee 5% 5% 

Small crystals ..... éesiwisenenes 1% 

Medium crystals ........ese0. coe Oe 

Large crystals ........sceees - 8% 


Dbl. rfd. gran. Nitrate of “Soda.. . 38% 3% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8y 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 9 









5-ton lots OF MOFe........s.e0++ 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. : 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls.. 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, bulk ocecccscccccceccccceecceeseee 


= car lots, per ‘ton, f.o.b. Chicago, » 930 


Pn og carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago.. +S 8.60 
Sugar— 
ag 2 sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b., New Or- 


Second sugar, 00 basle...cccccccccce 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined se 
crose and invert, New York....... 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....++++ 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......-- 


eee eed 
AUSTRALIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meat from Australia dur- 
ing November, 1928, according to 
vices to the U, S. Department of Com- 
merce, were as follows: 


Mutton, Lamb, Beef, 
gees, carcasses. . 


tii 


BRPPSereesPrerstarr SF SESSOPEE 





carca: 
To United Kingdom.. 71,413 273,876 628 
Other countries ..... 9,426 4,568 897 
_ ae 
Total export ........ 80,239 278,444 113, 
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Prime native steers 


Steer loins, No. Lesseeeee 


BE ERassEEs YF: 


teer short loins, no. 3:. 
Sieet short loins, No. 
Steer loin ends (hips). . 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 


Aacub = 


Cow loin ends aie 


ASoe 


Gow navel ends ........ 
Fore shanks ......ee.e6. 


Btrip loins, No. 1, boneless 
Sirloin butts, iat eae 


Beef tenderloins, No, 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 





Hanging tenderloins ... 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)........ 
Hearts . 


Tongues, 4@5 eee “amass 








Good saidlles ; ccasne seca 


Galf livers ....... eeccces 





Heavy sheep .......ceees 
7 eae 


‘Light anddles ........... 


Sheep tongues, per Ib.. 
Sheep 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 








Tat 


FReEer 





FESE 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 













Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... @27 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... @19 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @lj 
Country style sausage, smoked........ oT @21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings ............ @24 
Frankfurts in hog casings ............ @22 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice .......... @19% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... @lij 
Bologna in beef middles, choice...... @19 
Liver sausage in hog bungs — = @i9o 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs @26 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.... @15 
rrr eee @18 
New England luncheon specialty @28 
Minced luncheon specialty @20% 
Tongue sausage ......... @24 
Blood sausage . @18 
Polish sausage . @20% 


SOUS cccccces 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer Cervelet 
Holsteiner .... 

C. Salami, choice. . 
Milano Salami, choice, ‘in “hog ‘pungs.. 
BK. ©. Salami, new condition..... cose 
Frisses, —— in hog middies...... 
Genoa style eeeccccccccccccccescs 
Pepperoni ........ eccccccccccccccce 
Mortadella, new condition. ercccccccccce 
Capicolli ... Aoecerecveccccccceses 
Italian —>* BAM cccccvccceccoveccose 
Virginia 


eee eeeeeseseeeeseses 


eeeees 


ENSSESESEERS 


a, 
© 
_ 
LS) 


meine (3 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tine, B00 CAO. 0. ccccccccscccccencee 
Taree: tite, 2 00 CEREC. ccccccscccccccscce Ceae 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate....ccccseseeseses 8,00 
Large tins, 1 to crate...........sssee0- 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casi 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......ceceeccseees 7.50 
Large tins, 1 to crate........cscceceseceee 8.50 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 









Small tins, 2 ban I peice 7.00 
Lar; tins, 1 to ccascvevccce HOO 
SA USAGE ‘MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings............. oe @10 
Special lean pork trimmings..... ne eteee @15% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............ @17% 
Neck bone trimmings............s.se0- 14 
rok SG rrr ee 12 @12% 
Pork hearts .......+e0+ coccccece «. @ 9% 
Native boneless bull meat “(heavy) @17 
Ce” ee een ose @15% 
Shank MeEAt ...cccccccccccccccccccccccs @13% 
Beek teiings cc cceccccoccccseeccvccce @12% 
Se EE Seas ka ccaieresecececs coesce 9 
Reef cheeks (trimmed) ...... soevccsee @l1 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up....... @11% 
Dressed canners, 350 the. and up....... @12 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 I — vescece @14 
SE Sect cca tase ackeakaslene bees 5 @6 
Cured pork tongue (can. wre @14 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
@. 0. B. CHICA 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack.. .40 50 
Domestic round, 140 pack --438 @55 
Wide export rounds ... -50 60 
Medium export rounds . ---43 @55 
Narrow export rounds . «+e H2Y@R2Y 
No. 1 weasands ... -.18 @22 
ie: : a 10 a.” 
0. UNngS.... 36 40 
No. 2 bangs... 22 
a ren middles eee @1.10 
Relected @2.25 
Dried Madders 
/15 @2.00 
10/12 @1.80 
8/10 1.60 
6/8 .. 1.25 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 ecocccce 3.25 
Narrow, ortal. per 100 yds 2.25. 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds @1.25 
Wide, per 100 yds. .......ss00. ° 15 
Extra wide, per 100 yds........... ..2 


ce 
TAPBC GRIMS WHOSE... ccacceccescse ME OR 


—, prime bungs............e0. 12 14 
all prime Dungs........cccecceees 8 09 
TR ok csccbicceccccscccesccesceee 2 wh 


ee tee ae lange tote. Smaller quantities at 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 

Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.........sceee+++-$16.00 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ses+++ 19.00 
b 200-Ib. bbl. - 20 





.00 
15.50 
79.00 
e060 58.00 
-.. 71.00 

BEEF. 
Family back pork, 20 leceS. 00. 30.00 
Family back pork, 85 Ag 45 pleces....... 30.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 Poets . 27.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 20.50 
Plate beef . vais eaacaiaeae 26.00 
Extra plate beef, “200° ib. 5 ae tee aa 27.00 

















COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. *- 4 @1.67% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.724%@1.77% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. iL 85 @1.87% 
White oak ham tierces............ @3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces.............+. 2.42% @2.45 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.62% @2.65 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago. ........cccces- @25 

White animal fat margarine in 1 Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 


@20% 
Nut, 1 lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chica D1Ss 


(30 and 60 lb. solid packed tubs, 1c per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago.... @16 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
TRURTR. DOUG GUNBIe aio Secs ccdtecrecescas @12% 
TNR CGE Ws ow eins 66h kd 06s ceccgies @l2 +51 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... @12 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lIbs............... Sis 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ @14\% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs... .........ceeeeee @13% 
BAD DOUG, BHO Win cies ccsveccecs @13% 
FPRt DRGRS, DOGS Tlie. ccc cccccsccsecs @105 
Wet: Dees, TOGA: WG sono c ciccivciececccace @12% 
TRORGIAE DUMGOE | occ cccccccces oveccees oe @10% 
DORE a civiccncdtucctedesigceceocdcecccece @9 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs........... @25% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........ we @28% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs....... «e @24% 
Pe re eee @19 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs........ evccce @29, 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs........... dake @A% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
pS ER eer es @48 
GC I Bnd a sinc cocéacs ces @41 
Mipweties, GEO. We. 6c. cccccccccccces @45 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @37% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @37T% 


Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @40 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted... “3 








Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted... @26 
Cooked loin roll, smoked .............. @45 
ANIMAL OILS. 
ie, we Rk eer earree @15 
Headlight burning oil................ eo @l14 
le re Se OF rere eee @13% 
Bees WW. BBS Rs oc cei ccccccves @13 
SRR RN MN td pan wanes ceonqeaaseete ° @12% 
Po ge. Se | Seer eee @12, 
3 Fa edecddeveraweees @12% 
i ee i aod niks:600% adtacctvtccine @124% 
eNO Se ee ee @a@uy 
BD GC, DT. mentaSests Oh. ws. ccc ccccccccce @18 
8 8 Ree @14\% 
Special neatsfoot oil...............0005 @13 
Extra neatsfoot of] ..............eeees @12% 
Bee 3 TE GI ba. c dsin iin SadsccnKes @12% 
LARD. 
lc | PORTE Or ee eee eee @11.85 
Prime, steam, loose ..... ove 10.90 
Kettle rendered, tierces ...... wecccce 12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y. ......... @12.62% 
DPM orcas cca veasedecodwedesae @10.62% 
Neutral, in tierces Sube dale deen bulteaon @13.00 
Compound Gadd Wan OL wh wea ie we slepiake-n 12¥%@13 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra, in tlierces............. @11% 
OleO STOCKS .cccccccscccccccccccccccces Si 
Prime No. 1 oleo hv cvcdccccvecces eee 10% 
Pram INO. D:CNGG OE a ciccccccveccecses 10 
Prime We. S Clee Cbs ic ccc cccccesccses 9%@ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ @11% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 







Edible tallow, under 1% —_ oe lovee @ 9% 
me packers ta = deveNetueeasstessd 9%@ 9% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f. - 84@ 9 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f. - 8%4@ 8% 
Choice white grease.. 9 9% 
A-White grease ... - 8%@ 8% 
B-White grease, max., 5% act - 84&@ 8% 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a... «+. 84@ 8% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..... 8%@ 8% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
Valley points, nom., prompt........... 9% 
White, deodorized, in. bbis., c.a.f. Chgo.11 ne 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls.............11 11 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........... B4@ 3% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills....... - 94%@ 9% 
bean, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. @10 nom. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 7%¥@ 7% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom...10 @10% 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
II nbc cngncsnnsaddcecdse spenue sae 32 
y Pee are ro een Yee deweds Ce 18 
i aa iia Wire sig dine aha Aw eee 40 ty 
po age Seger ae Se Pe Eek on cee 7 = 
SES aids educa ao ieee rms a emen & bias 
Dasa Ques ab aivcake cee avdednedte 1.6 1.10 
TEE oc bea s.secncsesspacuevineae as aa 
Pe SIE Snas ine code Januar s . 8Ty% 41% 
Pepper, OMYOMME 2.6. n ie ccewes ese * be 20 
pS RS re ee ca 24 


Pepper, 
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Retail Section 


How One Retail Meat Dealer Is Getting 
and Holding Trade 


How do you do your buying, 
Mr. Retailer? 

Do you give your business to 
the packer who does not call, or 
to the one who is_ interested 
enough in your trade to make an 
effort to secure it? 

Is there any reason why the 
housewife should act any differ- 
ently in her purchases of meats 
for the home than you do in your 
purchases of meats for your 
store? 

This is an age of intensive merchan- 
dising. In the past the retailer got along 
very well by being passive and waiting 
for customers to come to him. But 
that was before the day of chain stores 
and the severe competition existing to- 
day. 

The housewife no longer is limited in 
her choice of a place at which to trade. 
In every city there are numerous stores 
handling good meats and rendering 
good service. So far as she is con- 
cerned, in many cases, these do not vary 
considerably, and the chances are that 
she would just as soon trade at one as 
another. 

The problem, more and more, is one 
of selling. The retailer who is the 
best merchandiser is the one who will 
turn over the greatest volume, other 
things considered. 

In a small city, a suburb of Chicago, 
is a retailer who is getting what might 
be called more than his share of the 
business in his community through 
clever merchandising. 

Recently THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
asked him to tell some of his methods. 

Here is his reply: 


Building Bigger Business 

“The trouble with the retail meat 
business today, as I see it, is that re- 
tailers, as a class, do not make enough 
effort to bring business to their stores. 

“They may make up a neat window 
display—if they have the time. They 
have meat stores and courteous help, 
and they handle good meats and render 
good service. But these things are not 
enough. 

“There is more need for the retailer 
to understand that business goes where 
it is wanted, and stays where it is well 
treated. 

“The trick is to let the consumer 
know that her patronage is desired. It 


is a matter of duty and routine to fur- 

nish good meats and to treat customers 

well when they come into the store. 
The Value of Advertising. 

“How can the retailer go about it to 
let the people of his community know 
their patronage is desired? By adver- 
tising. 

“This does not mean that he must 
confine his efforts along this line to 
space in the newspapers or to any 
other one form of. advertising 


“By ‘advertising’ I mean that he 
must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to keep his name and his busi- 
ness before the people; that he must be 
continually on the alert to take advan- 
tage of ideas and plans to keep the 
people informed of the fact that he is 
ready to serve them. 

“T live in a community that is grow- 
ing rapidly. Many new families are 
moving into it. 

Watching for New Comers. 

“There are six other retail meat deal- 
ers in the town, but it never has oc- 
curred to any of them to keep in touch 
with the real estate men and to learn 
of these new families. This is a part of 
my activities that I follow up consis- 
tently. 

“As soon as I learn of a family of 
newcomers I write them a personal 
letter welcoming them to the city, ex- 
pressing the wish that they will be 
happy in their new home, and calling 
attention to the fact that we have the 














PULLING IN THE CUSTOMERS. 


facilities to serve them as we beliey 
they would like to be served. 

“The birth of a baby offers anoth 
opportunity to get the name of our bug. 
ness favorably before consumers. When 
we hear of a new arrival we write a 
letter to the parents, congratulating 
them and wishing the little one long 
life and happiness. 

“There is also included in the letter 
an order that can be exchanged at oy 
store for merchandise to the value of 
$1.00. The letter suggests that the 
parents use the order, and that they de. 
posit the dollar in the bank as the star 
of a savings account for the baby. 

Keeping Track of Birthdays. 

“We also have on file the dates of 
the birthdays of the children of the 
town. These are sent birthday greet- 
ing cards. When a family moves into 
a new home the occasion is made the 
excuse for a letter from us congratu- 
lating them and wishing them much 
happiness in their new location. 

“These are but a few examples of 
what other retailers can do to create 
a favorable impression with their 
clientele and to keep the name of their 
establishments in the customers’ minds. 
We have found these little stunts are 
appreciated, and that they are real 
business builders. 

“IT have on the books the names of 
many people who have been with me for 
years and whose patronage was se- 
cured through our letters of welcome at 
the time they came to the city. 

“Newspaper advertising, direct mail, 
billboards and other forms of adver- 
tising are good and will bring business, 
but in my opinion the best advertising 
is that which gets closest to the people, 
that which builds acquaintanceship and 
friendship. 

“Such advertising will bring cus- 
tomers to the store. Once their pat- 
ronage has been secured, it is up to the 
retailer to keep it by giving value re- 
ceived both in merchandise and service. 

Getting Back Lost Customers. 

“There is one other factor to which 
retailers must give enough attention, 
I believe. When a customer quits most 
retailers make no effort to get her back. 

“This is the way I figure: It costs 
me money to put the name of @ cus 
tomer on my books. I have an invest 
ment in her. When she quits I not only 
lose this investment but the profits on 
her future, purchases. I cannot afford 
to lose this investment and those profits 
without a struggle. 

“When I have learned that a house 
wife is no longer coming to our store 
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[call on her. I do not trust to letters 
or the telephone. I am frank in our 
conversation. I tell her that I am 
sorry to lose her patronage and that 
we want her to continue with us. 


Every Error a Lesson. 

“In a great many cases I find that 
she has discontinued trading with us 
for some slight or fancied grievance 
that is easily adjusted. In any event, 
even if 1 am unable to get her to con- 
tinue with us, I have gained something. 
[| have learned of a shortcoming in our 
service which I take steps promptly to 
correct. 

“There may be some excuse when a 
retailer loses one customer for some 
reason or other. But the retailer is lax 
in his methods if he permits the same 
shortcoming of service to lose him an- 
other customer. 

“Which all gets back to the fact that 
getting and keeping business is largely 
a matter of trying, of using the right 
tactics and of being continually on the 
job. 
eThe day has passed, I believe, when 
the retailer can be passive. Competi- 
tio is becoming so severe and margins 
of profit so small that only the aggres- 
sive man can survive.” 

In a future issue Of The National Pro- 


yisioner, other methods used by this re- 
tailer to get and hold business will be 


described. 
~—- ge 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Charles G. Johnson has purchased the 
Corvallis Meat Market, Corvallis, Mont., 
from Harry Thrailkill. 

H. B. and A. W. Osborn have pur- 
chased the Columbia Market, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., from L. E. Sloan, and 
the Martin & Hilton Grocery No. 2, also 
in Wenatchee, from J. Martin and E. 
Hilton. H. B. Osborn recently sold his 
meat business in Chelan, Wash. 

The Greenman Meat Market was 
opened recently in Toledo, Ore., with 
new equipment, to deal in meats and 
locally made sausage. 

The Driggs Market, Driggs, Ida., 
operated by the Madsen brothers, was 
destroyed by fire recently. 

Robert Claypool and Thomas Horton 
have opened the Wonder Market at 331 
Main Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Norman N. Board has taken over the 
Haskell Meat Market at Eugene, Ore., 
from W. W. Greene, and will operate on 
a cash basis. 

The Purity Stores, Inc., have added 
meat departments to their stores in 
Santa Cruz and Napa, Calif. J. Meehan 
isin charge of the Santa Cruz meat de- 
partment, 

F. E. Wilson of Blue Springs, Neb., 
has purchased the Service Market, Han- 
over, Kans., from D. McKinney. 

L, W. Stanfield has sold his meat and 
grocery business at Elk City, Kans., to 
the Q Grocery Co. 

George Tittel has moved his meat 
market equipment to McCracken, Kans., 
from Brownell. 

T. C. Moore has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 1111 Kansa: 
Ave, Kansas City, Kans. 

A. B. Childs has opened a meat mar- 
oli his grocery store at Wellsville, 


A recent fire in the Garner Meat 
Market, Garner, Ia., resulted in a loss 


P. M. Carberry has purchased the 
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meat department in the City Sanitary 
Market, Terre Haute, Ind. Alfred 
Hoare will be in charge. 

John Fuhrman has purchased the 
Niagara Market, Astoria, Ore., meats, 
from John Strain. 

F. L. Davis is opening a modern meat 
market in the new Burns Meat Co. 
building at Burns, Ore. 

Modern improvements in the Beaver- 
ton City Meat Market, Beaverton, Ore., 
have been made by the proprietor, El- 
more Benson, who recently leased space 
adjoining his present establishment. 

The Cologne Meat Market, Coachel- 
la, Calif., has been acquired by E. A. 
Badgley, who will continue the busi- 
ness. 

Roy Seal has disposed of ownership 
of the meat market in the Piggly 
Wiggly store at Whitefish, Mont., to 
Frank Lapp of Creston. Mr. Seal will 
remain as manager. 

The Dallas Meat Co., Dallas, Ore., 
purchased several weeks ago by the 
Green brothers of Philomath, has been 
discontinued and the properties turned 
back to the Valley Packing Co. of 
Salem. 

The Lewis brothers have opened a 
retail meat store, called the Penny 
Meat Market, at Grant’s Pass, Ore. 

The Winlock Meat Co., Winlock, 
Wash., meats, expects to reopen in the 
near future under new management, 
having been purchased by Cliff Ruscher 
and E. J. Leveille. Remodeling of the 
premises already has begun. 

Jos. Favre has sold his interest in 
the East Side Market, Kirkland, Wash., 
to his partner, Earl Morris. 

Wm. Dale, for the past three years 
in charge of the Minard & Co. meat 
market at Elma, Wash., has purchased 
a market in Olympia, Wash., and is re- 
moving to that city. 

The Smelterville Table Supply Co., 
Smelterville, Ida., has installed a meat 
market in addition to its line of gro- 
ceries. P. L. Bogovich will be in charge. 


a rs 


PLAN STATE MEAT REGULATION. 

Recommendations for a law regula- 
ting the local meat industry in Wis- 
consin have been drawn up by C. J 
Kremer, state dairy and food commis- 
sioner, and will be embodied in a bill 
for presentation at the present session 
of the legislature. Of these proposals, 
in. which the meat industry is classi- 
fied as to butchers, retail meat markets 
and sausage factories, Mr. Kremer 
says: 

“To obtain a state license hereafter, 
the butcher must have some knowledge 
and skill in detecting disease in ani- 
mals. His lecense, ‘which will cost $5, 
in addition to a $5 examination fee, 
will bring with it numbered stamps 
for approving his meat. Through 
these numbered stamps it is hoped to 
trace bad meat. 

“Meat markets are to be licensed un- 
der strict provisions as to modern 
equipment, employment of persons free 
from communicable diseases, and sani- 
tation in sales and meat storage. Re- 
vocation of license will be the principal 
penalty for violation of this code. 

“For sausage factories, the state law 
is modeled after the minimum restric- 
tions in the federal laws relating to 
cleanliness, light and ventilation. The 
license fee for such factories will be 
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Fell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear tnforma- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















MEATS FOR LENTEN SEASON. 

Among the many things to engage 
the minds of those in the livestock and 
meat industries is the interruption in 
the use of meat during the Lenten 
season. 

Dealers who become quite concerned 
because they look forward to the ap- 
proach of this season with a great deal 
of pessimism, seem to forget the favor- 
able effect other seasons have had. 

In years gone by the Lenten fast was 
religiously practiced by nearly all of 
cretain religious beliefs, and the effect 
on meat consumption was considerable. 
However, observance by fasting has 
been greatly modified in recent years 
and, with the exception of Wednesday 
and Saturday of the first week and 
similar days ‘before Easter, meat is 
eaten by most people in about the same 
amount as at other times of the year. 

As a matter of fact, in most sections 
little thought is given to the season 
from a meat-eating standpoint after the 
first week. The observance of Good 
Friday—the Friday before Easter—is 
so general that it has some effect. But 
for certain people this is a day of absti- 
nence anyway, and so Good Friday 
— change in degree rather than in 

ind. 

In one respect the Lenten season has 
changed. When meat was eaten only 
sparingly during the week by those 
observing—seldom more than once a 
day, and never on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days—Sundays .were genuine feast 
days, since they were not counted as 
part of the forty days’ fast. Sunday, 
therefore, was a day to be looked for- 
ward to by those who ate little meat 
during the week. Large Saturday meat 
orders were the rule of observing fami- 
lies, and meat retailers found their 
Saturday business something to give 
comfort and compensation. 

Now that the fast is far less rigor- 
ously observed, Lenten Sunday feasting 
is little different from other Sundays 
throughout the year. One day during 
Lent has always been considered by 
observers as a sort of oasis in the period 
of sacrifice. This is the 17th of March, 
— far and wide as St. Patrick’s 

ay. 

Not only is this day one of meat eat- 
ing and general feasting, even though 
it falls on Friday, but it permits cele- 
brations of various kinds that many do 
not indulge in during the season of 
penitence. . 

There are sound and sensible reasons 
why the use of meat during the Lenten 
season is endorsed today. It is known 
that those accustomed to meat, and 
who perform work of a laborious and 
exhausting nature, may be injured in 
health if they try to carry on in a 
normal way without meat’s sustaining 
benefit. This in itself is an acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that good meat 
proves of great benefit, and that one 
used to it endangers health by dispens- 
ing with it for any appreciable length 
of time. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


“Bigger and better than ever” was 
the verdict of those attending the an- 
nual vaudeville and dance of the East- 
ern District Branch, New York State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
Inc., at Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn. De- 
spite the fact that the biggest snow- 
fall of the winter fell on February 21st, 
with a number of social and other 
events occurring on the same’ evening, 
nearly nine hundred were on hand to 
witness one of the best vaudeville shows 
staged by this branch, and to enjoy the 
dancing following and lasting until 3:30 
a.m. on Washington’s Birthday. Among 
the large gathering were noticed many 
representatives of packers and whole- 
salers. The affair, which was both a 
financial and social success, was a fit- 
ting climax to the many activities held 
by the retailers during the winter. The 
committees in charge were: Arrange- 
ments, F. C. Riester and Charles 
Raedle; chairman floor committee, Theo. 
Meyer; chairman reception committee, 
Edward Rath. 


The Bronx Branch will not hold their 
regular meeting on March 6 of next 
week, in order that as many members 
as possible may attend the special 
meeting downtown on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 7. 


The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., will hold a 
board of directors meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Thursday evening, 
March 7, which will be followed by a 
mass meeting of retail and wholesale 
meat dealers. A large attendance is an- 
ticipated. 


Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 
Bronx Branch, and Mrs. Hirsch, finan- 
cial secretary of the Ladies Auxiliary, 
celebrated a wedding anniversary on 
February 20th. 


Mrs. George Anselm, a trustee of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, is in the Lenox Hill 
Hospital, where she had a very serious 
operation performed on Friday of last 
week. 


Joseph Eschelbacher, a member of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, and Mrs. 
Eschelbacher celebrated the 28th an- 
ery of their wedding on February 
9 


Al Haas, whose long illness worried 
his many friends, has entirely recovered 
as was plainly evident at the Eastern 
District Branch dance by his mirth 
which caused the accident that created 
much excitement. 


Charles Raedle, president of the East- 
ern District Branch, is now secretary of 
the Hahn-Raedle-Kollner Stores. This 
change occurred about the first of the 
year, when the Otto Hahn and Max 
Koliner companies merged. The new 
company now comprises 33 stores, lo- 
—. in Brooklyn, Queens and Long 
Island. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 





and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended Feb. 23, 1929: Meat—Manhattan, 
326 lbs.; The Bronx, 200 lbs.; Queens, 
5 lbs., total, 531 Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 
115 lbs. Poultry and game—Manhat- 
tan, 188 lbs.; The Bronx, 446 lbs.; total, 
634 Ibs. 

; —— 

BUTCHERS MUTUAL CASUALTY. 

At the annual meeting of the Butch- 
ers Mutual Casualty Co. held on Feb- 
ruary 21, the members were informed 
of most gratifying results of the busi- 
ness for the year 1928. The increase 
of business was 49.8%, compared with 
the previous year. 

The percentage schedule of opera- 
tions shows as follows: Loss expense, 
36.62%; direct expense, 5.19; adminis- 
tration expense, 18.08; total expense, 
59.89; net profit on operations, 40.11; 
finance interest income, 6.60; total net 
income, 46.71. 

In the division of compensation in- 
surance the cost of compensation to in- 
jured employees was 75.12% and medi- 
cal cost was 24.88%. The careless op- 
eration of the old-fashioned, finger- 
snatching meat grinder has cost the 
trade personal pain and the members 
of the company excessive, unneces- 
ary loss costs. The board of directors 
hopes to reduce this cost this year by an 
educational campaign among the retail- 
ers to use modern machines and safety 
devices. 

The plate glass division has estab- 
lished very good figures for its first 
year, the net profit being 45.9%. An 
expense of almost 10% was incurred 
this first year for legal expense, maps, 
cards, cabinets, etc., which will not oc- 
cur in the future. 

The compensation refund to members 
for last year was 25%, and at this meet- 
ing: the directors requested the State 
Superintendent of Insurance to allow 
a greater percentage of refund for this 
year. 

The company is now writing the fol- 
lowing lines of insurance: Workmen’s 
Compensation, Store Liability, Plate 
Glass and Foreign Substance Liability. 

Officers are as follows: President, 
George Kramer; first vice-president, 
Albert Rosen; second vice-president, 
Charles Raedle; third vice-president, 
Philip Gerard; secretary, Charles 
Schuck; treasurer, David Van Gelder. 
Board of Directors—Samuel Heyman, 
Charles Hembdt, John Hildemann, F. 
Ruggiero, Albert Borchers, Isidor Bloch, 
Louis Goldstein, Frank Bitz, Chris 
Roesel, William Steiger, Jos. Rossman, 
August Anselm, Jos. Eschelbacher. The 
efficient general manager is Louis Gold- 


stein. 

1 —o— 
MANHATTAN SANITARY MEET. 
The Manhattan Sanitary Inspection 

Association held its seventeenth annual 
meeting and beefsteak dinner at the 
Columbia Club, New York City, on 
Thursday evening, February 21. Albert 
T. Rohe and Abraham Strauss were in 
charge of the entertainment, which con- 
sisted of the band from the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum and other well-chose 

performers. , 

Chairman W. A. Lynde reported that 
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the year just ended had been one ¢ 
the most successful in the history ¢ 
the association, and expressed the 
that the members would continue 
splendid co-operation they had given } 
the executive committee and the ingpe. 
tion force. 

All of the officers were re-elected a; 
follows: W. A. Lynde, chairman; — 
G. Mills, vice-chairman; A. T 
treasurer; W. F. Schmidlein, secretary: 
M. Sanders and A. Strauss, members of 
the executive committee. 

sotieeiiliainnies: 
NEW YORK FOOD CHAIN. 

Epicure Food Stores Corporation ap. 
nounce a new issue of 100,000 share 
of common stock, no par value, the pro. 
ceeds of which are to be used to ag. 
quire by outright purchase for cash the 
assets, good-will and business of 4 
established retail delicatessen stores jn 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
New York City. A warehouse and com- 
missary is now being equipped with 
up-to-date facilities for the efficient 
handling of food products; its location 
is of value by reason of its easy ac- 
cessibility to the terminals through 
which the company will receive its mer- 
chandise. Thirty stores were operated 
during 1927, showing sales of $2,285, 
422, with earnings of $196,185. 

The business will be under the per- 
sonal direction of George Stadtlander, 
who founded the Progressive Grocery 
Stores, and who for three terms was 
chairman of the New York Chain Gro- 
cer’s Association. 

oY od 


HIDE BROKERS MERGE. 


The merger of two of the oldest and 
best-known firms in the hide brokerage 
business, J. C. Andresen & Co. and 
Jacob Stern & Sons, both of New York 
and Philadelphia, has been announced. 

The name of the new company is 
Andresen, Stern & Co., Inc. John C. 
Andresen is president and the other 
officers are Milton R. Katzenberg, vice 
president; Lucien Katzenberg, treasur- 
er, and William Jaeggi, secretary. 
Both Mr. Andresen and Milton R. Kat- 
zenberg are charter members of the 
recently organized New York Hide & 
Skin Exchange, and the latter is also 
president of the exchange. The new 
company will confine itself to a broker- 
age business in domestic and foreign 
hides, skins, tallows and animal oils. 
Hides from Europe, Africa, South 
America, China and India will be spe- 
cialized in among the imports. The 
company will have branches under the 
personal supervision of its own repre- 
sentatives at all of the leading foreign 


hide centers. 
a 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week 
Feb. 23, 1929, with comparisons: 










Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week. 
Western drsd. mts: Feb. 23. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,247 6,136 Lyd 
Cows, carcasses .. 981 1,025 1 m4 
Bulls, carcasses .. 97 91 br 
Veals, carcasses... 8,783 10,083 SS 
Lambs, carcasses.. 25,126 21,013 22, ron 
Mutton, careasses. 3,185 636 Lon 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 401,965 325,344 


607, 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .1,530,853 1,708,662% 1,383,557 
Local slaughters: 


WAS ooh eckces 8,621 7,921 8522 
SERUM Secccccaees 14,406 11,818 aS 
Hogs EELS 55,108 54, me 
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Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wo 


40 North Market St. 





Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 


Boston, Mass. 


We carry a complete stock of “Jointite’ Cork Board and Also 
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L. MUNDET & SON, Inc. Lowi Bice 
461 Eighth Ave. Established 1865 = New York City & 
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_ Veal Bags 
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Consolidated Rendering Co. Pig Bags 
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Cudahy’s 


Hams:-Bacon 





Puritan 


"First in the Land” 
meaeby The Cudahy Packing Co.USA. 


self. 


-Lard 











Stockinette Ham Bags 


Frank Bags 
Our Specialty 


Cattle Wipe 

















Product and Service that will please you. 
Send in your order today and see for your- 
You’ll reorder—they all do. 


Write Today 


O’Lena Knitting Mills, Inc. 


1464 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., Phone Stagg 0938 








NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Dr. David Klein, of Wilson Labora- 
tories, has been a visitor to New York 
this week. 


F. J. Goodrich, produce department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, has been 
a visitor to New York this week. 


W. C. Cooper, vice president of F. B. 
Cooper, Inc., is spending a few weeks 
in Bermuda with Mrs. Cooper. 


_ A. Strauss, of Strauss & Adler, Inc., 
isin Havana, and when the spring sun- 
= smiles on New York he will re- 


Harold Mitchell, representative for 
Wilson & Co. at St. Johns, N. F., spent 
afew days in New York before leaving 
for Chicago. 


Mrs. H. B. Van Name, wife of H. B. 
Van Name of the district office, . Wil- 
son & Co., New York, passed away on 
February 25 after a lingering illness. 

aX 


Watch the “Wanted” page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for bargains 
and business opportunities. 


MEAT BOOTLEGGER IS FINED. 

A slaughterer and manufacturer of 
meat products located at Bridgeville, 
Del., was fined $50 recently for selling 
meats and meat products in Maryland 
that had not undergone federal inspec- 
tion. The complaint was brought by a 
federal meat inspector, who found the 
Delaware man’s truck crossing the 
Maryland line with a supply of meats 
and scrapple. 

During the course of the hearing a 
dispute arose as to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the plant in which the product 
was made. The owner’s argument was 
that it was sanitary. He said he had 
the federal inspector visit his plant, but 
the latter had made no recommenda- 
tions. The federal inspector stated that 
the plant was unsanitary, that it was 
not properly screened, no provision was 
made for caring for blood on the killing 
floor, and that the water supply was 
not up to standard. 

The federal judge before whom the 
case was being heard decided to adjourn 
court and continue the proceedings at 
the plant of the defendant. This was 
done, and after inspection the fine for 
violating the federal meat inspection 
act was imposed. 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended Feb. 23, 1929, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 


Western dressed meats: Feb. 23. week. 1928 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,993 2,011 1,689 
Cows, carcasses ...... 2,040 1,643 2,162 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 56 56 62 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,122 1,332 1,375 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,517 12,353 13,686 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,160 1,058 426 
Pork, Ibs. ............504,431 522,791 509,538 

Local slaughters: 

GE sie Sudyus warns ae 1,104 1,169 1,305 
cds anakdases'akes 1,690 1,634 2,122 
BE Guan scadpeqan suse 16,613 17,608 21,918 
WE fi vivwine dees ncune co's pee 3,084 2,765 








Curing Expert Available 


One of the best-known curing experts 
in the United States is available for 
service or advice in eliminating troubles 
in curing or sausagemaking. He has 
just finished a big job for a big concern, 
and will be located until May 1 in Chi- 
cago, where he may be reached if his 
services are desired, 

It is doubtful if there is a man in the 
industry who has had more varied ex- 
perience in solving curing troubles under 
all sorts of conditions. Modern quick 
cures are his specialty. 

If interested address D. W. Awtry, 1619 
Fargo Ave., Chicago, Ill., or care The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Chicago. 








Light Weight, Medium Butcher 
Cows, Canners, Cutters 


Cable Address “EVERGOOD” 





Car Lot Shippers 


MEMPHIS PACKING CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 


Hide on Calves and Vealers, Bulls, 
Dressed Hogs and Pigs 


Phone 3-4700 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


eats Li os ee $11.00@12.75 
7.00@ 8.50 
7.50@ 9.00 


Steers, best 
Cows, medium 
Bulls, light to medium 


LIVE CALVES.- 


$16.50@18.50 
9.00@12.00 


Veals, prime 
Calves, com. to med 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice $16.75@17.25 
Lambs, medium 016.25 
Sheep, fat ewes 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs. ........2..22eeeeeee $ @10.50 


@10.5v 
@10.50 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 lbs. 
Pigs, bs. 
Pigs, 80-140 lbs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 
Native choice san 400@600 Ibs.. 
to choice heifers 


...14 @16 
154 @16% 


on to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


City. 
28 @32 
23 @27 
22 @24 
35 @40 
30 @34 


. 1 hinds and ribs.... 

. 2 hinds and ribs.... 

. 8 hinds and ribs.... 
Yo. 1 rounds 
Sf ere 18 


vo. a chucks. 


as 
Rolls. reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 
Prime 


avg 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 

Pork tenderloins, 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg.......1 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg... 

Butts, boneless, Western 22 

Butts, regular, Western 9 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 22 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 
average 1 

Pork trimmings, extra lean. 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% To lean. 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
ee OT ee er 23 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 16 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 

Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg 

Beef tongue, light 

teef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, boneless, Western... . 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, *8@10 lbs. 


@60 
@56 
@18 
@17 

23 
@20 
@22 
@23 


@15 
@21 
@14 
@i4 


@25 
pep aovedosb otek 2314 @24'5 
@2A4 
@16'3 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys, 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, f 

Oxtails 


30c 
42c 


a pound 

a ae 

a poun 
pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 0% 1% oe 14-18 18 u 
Prime No. 1 Veals..21 2.65 3.60 
Prime No. 2 Veals..19 Fy 00 2: 20 2.40 3.35 
Buttermilk No. 1....18 1.85 2.10 Fy 4 Saas 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.65 1.85 ese 
Branded Gruby 95 1.10 i 30 1.85 
Number 3 At Value—— 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb. via em 
Ducks, spring, express.. 


Pigeons, per pair, via freight ‘or express. 
BUTTER. 

extras (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 


seconds (84 to 87 score) 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 

Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...32 @33 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...32 @34 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, ib... .31 @33 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...30 @32 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...28 @30 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...84 @385 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, {pa @35 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @34 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @33 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @31 
Ducks— 

Western, 
Turkeys— 

Western, dry pkd., prime to fancy... 

uabs— 

White, 11 lbs. to dozen, per Ib 

White, 9 lbs. to dozen, per Ib 
Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 

Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., 

Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 

Western, 43 to 47 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs., Ib 


a eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia week ended 
Feb. 14, 1929: 


boxes, prime to fancy 


16 18 


Chicago 49% 49% 
New Y 49% 49% 
Boston . 50 50 
Philadelphia ..50% 50% 50 50 
Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 
49% 48% 48% 48% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
Chicago . = 571 43,658 38,293 408,426 404,025 
i, a. a 59,484 oe 324 
17,402 12,551 
19,075 16,351 154,263 


19 20 


49 
491% 
50 

50 50 


centralized 


21 


48% 
4914 
50 


48 


** Tene 
- 15,872 


Boston 
Phila. 


Total 109,258 139,569 118,519 1,169,451 1,184,751 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

Same 
Week-day 
last year. 
2,860,638 
4,157,917 
1,426,969 

678,126 


In Out 
Feb. 21. Feb. 21. 
Chicago ... 34,462 39,863 
New York. 39,900 
boston .... 32,258 


On hand 
Feb. 22. 
1,090,663 
2,454,577 
1,871,188 

581,991 
Total ...106,620 5,998,419 


168,239 9,123,650 


March 2, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, © 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, ~— 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
OE See SOs. knbu 0 bksca koe sksaabas 


Ammonium sulphate, —— bags, 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York. abe hiy 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit...... 
_ scrap, os 11% ees 10% 
. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 


mk guano, foreign, 1B@4% ammo. 
BOR, OMe BR. We Bhivsicececsccascaau 


4.00 & a 
Fish ome, acidulated, 6% ammonia, q 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory... 4.25 @§ 
Soda ‘ihc in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 
as te “3 10% ammonia, 15% 5 
B. Mic. SHO estan ca sinc scented - 4.65 & It 
BAS, Sine cy 9@10% ammonia.4.50 & 
Phosphates. e 
Bone meal, steamed, ° and 50 bags, 
per ton . 


ee eeeses 


per ton ecccce 
Acid phosphate, bulk, — Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fla 

a 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton.... 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 

50% wunground 
60% 

Spat Scraps, Ground. 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


50% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. © 
Round — bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 ibs., 


per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibe., per 
100 pleces .....c.08 eoee 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and ‘over, “No. 1s.300.0 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28.250,00 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 3s.200.¢ 


fo 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Receipts of live stock at New York 
for week ended Feb. 23, 1929, are re 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 
6,292 


1,248 
3,304 


— 
20K ¢ 


Hogs. 

4,470 
24,602 
29,172 


30,166 
36,005 


Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


nee FAT on 


Manufacturer of — Feeds — 
Office: 407 E. 
NEW YORK ‘CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 


Emil Kohn, k : 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment: Results talk!. Infor 
mation gladly furnished. : 
Office and Warehouse ; 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Total 10,844 
Previous week 10,413 
Two weeks ago .... 7, 225 13,314 
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